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Articisz I, 


A General Hiftory of Scotland, from the earlief# Accounts to thy) 
prefent Time. InTen Vols. By William Guthrie, Eq: 8vgs 
- yo Pol. 2). 30s. j/ewed, Robinfon and Roberts. — 


"\EW capital produ&ions have been introduced into the 
world under more unfavourable circumftances. than the. - 
work before us. In confequence of the jurifdiGion, which the 
author is thought to have long exercifed over his ‘cotem- © 
porary writers, it is not improbable that many of thofe will 
now be too much inclined to depreciate his literary reputation. 
Such as may have formerly incurred the feverity of impartia} 
gfiticifm, will arraign with pleafure the tafte and judgment by 
which the demerits of their labours were determined ; whil¢ 
_ even authors. of acknowledged eminence, may, perhaps, in+ — 
dulge uncandid. cenfure, and. too invidioufly aggravate the 
more inconfiderable blemifhes, which are infeparable fromthe 
moft perfe& human productions. But it ought ever to be res 
membered, that, in judging of thofe literary publications 
which’ are calculated for the inftru€ion of mankind, the fmall__. 
eft inclination to animofity is no lefs injurious to truth and 
jultice than to the claims of ingenuity and learning. 
We would not be underftood, by thefe preliminary obfervae 
tions which candour has obliged us to fuggeft, as if we mean 





jn the leaft to eftablith any undue prepofieffion in favoyr ofthy *. .. 


work beforeus, ‘Our ifitention is only to obviate that refent- 
ment, to which the fituation of the learned author might hav¢ 
gendered him particularly obnoxious. . : 
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3 -  Guthrie’s Hifory of Scotland. 

Befides the circumftances of a perfonal nature, which may 

affe& the chataéter of the prefent publication, there are other 
confiderations arifing from the fubje&, which may alfo con- 
fpire to influence it. An author who writes the General Hif- 
tory of Scotland, is, perhaps, more liable to an injurious 
charge of partiality, than the hiftorian of any other country. 
The frequent wars which were anciently maintained be- 
twixt England and Scotland, their mutual rivalfhip for anti- 
quity and glory, and the oppofite claims of fuperiority and in- — 
dependence, which have been fo warmly agitated by both na~- 
tions, afforded the ftrongeft incitement to a contradictory re- 
prefentation of fats that the fentiments of public honour 
could infpire. Both likewife abounded in hiftorians, of whom 
many were actuated with all the prejudices of their refpetive 
countries. Through the various gloffes of mifreprefentation, 
however, the footfteps of truth may ftill be afcertained in this 
province of hiftory, where they are not obliterated by time ; 
and even the literary opponents, like the reciprocal ravdgers 
of the once hoftile nations, have tranfmitted to pofterity incon- 
teftible monuments of the tranfactions which they laboured to 
difguife. 
Having faid thus much in general of the prejudices attend- 
ing the work before us, we muft acknowledge, that the au- 
thor has acquitted himfelf with fuch perfpicuity and regard to 
truth, .as do honour to his hiftorical abilities. He has availed 
himfelf of al! the information to be collected from the Scotch 
and Englifh hiftorians, which he every where exhibits with 
fidelity. The arguments he adduces for the determination 
of many doubtful faéts, are folid and decifive ; and he throws 
a clearer and more fatisfactory light on feveral important 
tranfactions, than we meet with in any other individual 
writer on the fubje&t. We do not find, through the whole 
of the work, that he once either violates the truth, or fa- 
crifices the candour, of a faithful and impartial writer ; and 
his relation is fupported, not only by the moft authentic do- 
cuments of the Scottifh annals, but alfo by the moft approved 
hiftorians of our own county. : | 

Mr. Guthrie, in conformity to preceding hiftorians, begins 
his account of the regal government of Scotland from Fergus 
the Firft ; though we know not whether he is any advocate for 
the authenticity of the forty-four kings, whom later critics 
have confidered as fabulous. It would be foreign to our pur- 
pofe to enter into the merits of that controverfy ; and there- 
fore we thall only obferve, that whatever reafons may be al- 
ledged for difproving the actual exiftence of thofe kings; the 
tranfaCtions of that period, as generally related, are, we think, 
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mitted with great propriety into a General Hiftory of Scotland. 
It may be urged in their favour, that the) betray nothing of 
that romantic extravagance which is the ufual charaéteriftic of 
fabulous relations, and that the prefumption againft them 
amounts only to fuch a degree of plaufibility as can barely juf- 
tify hiftorical fcepticifm. ! 

A fimilarity in the names of places has involved the writers 
of the Englifh and Scotch annals in a confufion, which affeés | 
the hiftory of the earlier periods in fome material circumftances, 
and has particularly obftruéted the precife afcertainment of the 
ancient boundaries of both kingdoms. The author of this 
work, to the no fmall honour of his induftry and difcernment, 
affords us feveral judicious remarks, towards acquiring a more 
fatisfaGtory idea of the former political dependency of Gallo- 
vidia, or Galloway, than is to be obtained from other writers, 
In regard to the Lothians, however, there is reafon to appre- 
hend, that the opinion, which he has adopted from Camden, 
Ufher, and other refpectable antiquarians, is founded upon an 
error on which the teflimony of many hiftorians have confer- 
red a prefcriptive fan@ion. ‘The anecdote to which we allude 
is, that the Scots are faid to have obtained poffeffion of the 
caftle of Eden, or Edinburgh, only in the reign of Indulf. In . 
order to determine this fa&t, we fhall have recourfe to the evi- 
dence of fome ancient writers, from whence, we are of opie 
nion, it will clearly appear, that by Eden and the Lothians, 
are not to be underftood Edinburgh and the Lothians in Scot- 
land, but a town and country of thofe names, within the bore 
ders of England. We fhall firft quote a tranflation of Mat- 
theus Florilegus, from whom the above anecdote is taken, 
* Edgar, fays he, gave to Kinedus king of the Scots, a hun- 
dred ounces of the pureft gold, &c. Moreover, he gave to 
the fame king the whole country called Lothian, upon condi- 
tion, that every year, on their feftivals, when the king and his 
fucceffors fhould wear their crowns, the king of Scotland fhould 
come to court, and celebrate the holidays chearfully along with 
the other princes of the kingdom. The king befides gave 
him feveral houfes on the road, to accommodate him and his 
fucceffors in going to, and returning from, the feftivals ; which 
remained in the poffeflion of the kings of Scotland till the 
time 6f king Henry II.’ It is certain, that the country, of 
which Henry II. divefted Malcolm, was’ Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Weftmoreland; and ‘it is no lefs certain, 
that thefe countries are often mentioned by hiftorians, under 
fhe names of Lothian, the province of Loid, and county of 
Loudon. John, prior of Hexham, relates, that David, king 
of Scotland, on the death of his fon Henry, earl of Northume 
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berland, § immediately led forth Malcolm, the eldeft fon” of 
that prince, as yet a boy, and appointing earl Duncan his tu- 
tor, ordered the young prince to be conducted through all the 
provinces of Scotland, and proclaimed heir of the kingdom. 
But the king himfelf, with the younger fon, William, came ta 
Newcaftle, and receiving hoftages from the nobles of Northum- 
berland, brought them all in fubjetion to the youth.’ The 
fame tranfaétion is thus related in the Chronicle of Normannia, 
* Melcholm, the eldeft of them, got the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and his brother William the county of Lothian.’ In the 
Chronicle of Nicholas Trivet: ‘ The grandfather appointed 
Malcolm, the eldeft of the children, to be his fucceffor, and 
made the other earl of Northumberland.’ 

Many ancient hiftorians, as Wikes, Hemmingford, Seiien 
ton, and Trivet, mention the provinces of which Henry II. 
unjuftly deprived young Malcolm, by the names of Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, and Weftmoreland; or relate, that 
Henry refumed from Malcolm the towns and forts in thofe 
provinces ; fuch as, Newcaftle, Carlifle, and Bamburgh. Mat- 
thew Paris, Diceto, the -Waverleian Annals, and Matthzus 
Florilegus, in fpeaking of thefe tranfa&tions, mention the 
towns by the fame names with the former writers, but they 
call the provinces themfelves by the denomination of the 
county of Lothian. It is evident therefore, that the county of 
Lothian is placed by them farther fouth than the Lothians in 
Scotland ; for Malcolm neither refigned that part of the coun- 
try, nor had Henry any title to demand it. 

In the Saxon Chronicle of the year 1e91, Lothene is faid ta 
be in England; which the interpreter, neverthelefs, under- 
ftands of the Lothians in Scotland; though, from another 
paflage in the fame Chronicle, it appears, that they were dif- 
ferent countries; for, according to that chronicle, Lothene 
has for a bifhop a perfon named John ; whereas there never 
was any bifhop in the Scotch Lothians before the time of 
Charles I. 

It is univerfally acknowledged, that in 1091, Malcolm III. 
of Scotland, and William II. of England, met on the borders 
of their kingdoms in Lothene, or the Loudon province : but 
the authors of the Wayerleian Annals, and Saxon Chronicle, 
fay exprefly, that the Lothene, there mentioned was not in Scot 
land, but England. Ordericus Vitalis plainly intimates, that 
the place of congrefs was on the fouth bank of the river Huma, 
or Kden, near the Solway Frith. 

Upon the whole, it appears inconteftible, that by Eden and 
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and the Lothians in Scotland, but a town and country in Cum- 
berland, which formerly went by thefe names. 

. We have been the more particular in endeavouring to eluci- 
. date this point, as the miftake which has occafioned our re- 
mark, is prevalent among writers of the beft authority, and 
as it has been adopted by an author of fuch extenfive and ac- 
eurate information as the hiftorian with whom we are now 
engaged, 

The improbable relation of preceding writers, refpecting 
the total extermination of the Pié&ts by Kenneth, furnamed 
Mac- Alpin, is very juftly reje&ted by our author. 

‘ This period is generally fixed upon as the end of the 
Pi&tith government in Scotland ; but to imagine that Kenneth 
exterminated the whole race, is not only abfurd, but contrary 
to the plaineft evidence; for the Picts are exprefly mentioned 
by old writers, as a people exifting three hundred years after 
this time. Such a mafifcre would have been as impolitic as 
infernal; nor do we meet with any well attefted accounts in 
hiftory of a numerous people, like the Piés, being totally 
and finally extirpated. The moft probable opinion: feems to 
be, that the Scots becoming mafters of Piétland by conqueft, 
their language fuperfeded that of its old inhabitants; but we 
cannot allow that the bulk of the nation are compofed of the 
defcendants of thofe conquerors. The hiftory of almoft every 
country in Europe proves, that the victors impofe their own 
names upon their conquefts ; that of Gaul, for inftance, be- 
ing changed into France, from its being conquered by the 
Francs.’ 

The alteration in the fucceffion to the crown, eftablifhed by 
Kenneth III. is an event of great importance in the hiftory of 
Scotland ; and we regret, with our author, the filence of hif- 
torians, in regard to the meafures which were purfued for the 
accomplifhment of that great innovation. 

Our author’s remarks on the extraordinary liberality of Mal- 
colm, the fon of Kenneth, as reprefented by former writers, 
are full of the foundeft reafoning.; and ferve not only to re- 
fute an important error in hiftory, but to throw. new light on 
' the commencement of hereditary fucceffion to‘private property 
in Scotland. 

’ © When_-the hiftory of Malcolm is duly attended to, he well 
deferves the name of the legiflator of Scotland; and he was, 
perhaps, the greateft prince who ever fat upon that throne, 
not even excepting the firft Bruce. Having with wonderful 
courage and perfeverance cleared his dominions of their bar- 
barous invaders, he applied himfelf to the arts of peace; and 
we fhall, in the Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, take notice of the great 
| B 3 things 
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things he did for the church. Lawyers and antiquaries are. 
divided with regard to the antiquity of the feudal law in Scot- 
land; and fome have gone fo far as to fay, that it was une 
known even in England before the time of the Norman Con- 
queft. AsI am extremely clear that the conftituent parts ‘of 
the feudal law were known not only te the Saxons, but to the 
Danes, and other northern nations, I can fee no reafon for 
fuppofing it to have been unknown to Malcolm and his peo- 
ple ;.and I am of opinion with thofe lawyers who think that 
it was imported thither by Fergus, commonly ‘called’ the fe- 
cond, But whether the Regiam Majeftatem of Scotland (fo 
called from its firft two words) which contains the code of the 
ancient Scotch law, was borrowéd: from the Englith, is a quef- 
tion that belongs more properly to'a lawyer than a hiftorian. 
That it is of great and undoubted antiquity, is not djfputed 
by any; and that it is not later than the time of king David 
the firft or fecond: fo that it is at leafta record of the higheft 
authority. It was publifhed by the learned Skene, who was 
the greateft antiquary in thofe matters, that Scotland ever pro- 
duced, and approved of by parliament in the reign of James 
the third. Prefixed to it are the laws of king Malcolm, ap- 
proved of by the fame authority; and in the firft chapter of 
thofe laws, which treats of ward and relief, we read as fol- 
lows: ** King Malcome gave and diftributed all his lands of 
the realm of Scotland amongft his: men ; and referved nathing 
in propertive to himfelfe, bot ‘the. royall dignitie, and the 
Mute-hill of Scone ; and all his barons gave and granted to 
him, the warde and relief of the heir of Ilk-Baron, quhen he 
fhould happen to deceis, for the king’s fultentation.” 

‘ The Scotch hiftorians have’blamed Malcolm <for this libera- 
lity ; and fome have imagined that before this time the king 
held all the lands in Scotland in fee. It is eafy to prove, from 
the Englifh hiftory, that the’ Saxon holdings in England by the 
thanes were ftri@ly feudal ; and as the word Thane. occurs in 
the Scotch hiftory, at the fame time, there can’ be no reafon 
for doubting that the fame conftitution prevailed there. A 
thane fometimes had a grant of lands for a certain term, at 
the expiration of which it might be renewed ‘by the king; 
fometines he held it for life, and at his death, the king might 
continue it to his fon: fo that, in one fenfe, during a long 
reign, the greateit part of the lands in the kingdom might 
lapfe to the crown. About the time we now treat of, the 
feudal conftitutions began to favour hereditary right, and pro- 
perty to be more fixed in families; nor was there any wonder 
if a prince, who, like Malcolm, had been fo well ferved by 
his fubjects, gave them a perpetual right to the lands which 
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they had held fo precarioufly before : bet it is abfurd, and againft 
every evidence of hiftory, to think, that the king did not re- 
ferve his demefne lands, which were to fupport his family and 
houfhold ; and that he had no other fuftentation than ward 
fhips and reliefs. We meet with charters of large grants 
made, after this ceffion, by Malcolm and his fucceffors. 

on the whole, the law publifhed by Skene, and: here repeated, 
muft either be fpurious, or imply the meaning I have given | 
it. As to the refervation of the Mute-Hill, it was perhaps, a 
form which arofe from cuftoms that cannot now be accounted 
for,’— 
* Boece and Buchanan inform us, that Malcolm ftained the 
latter part of his reign with avarice and oppreffion, occafioned 
by his own generofity in granting away his lands, as we have 
already feen. Though we have endeavoured to explain this 
fact, yet it is fo exprefs, and the evidences for it are fo ftub- 
born, that many readers may require a farther illuftration. 
For my own part I cannot be eafily perfuaded, that a’ prince 
of fuch abilities, both civil and military, as Malcolm certainly 
poffeffed, could be guilty of.an a& of fuch infane generofity, 
as our hiitorians have reprefented this ceffion to be. I fhall 
therefore ftrengthen what I have already faid by an additional 
conje@ure, which, I hope, will appear rational and natural. 
Kenneth, the father of Malcolm, had, with great. difficulty, 
fixed the fucceffion of the throne in his own family, by an'a& 
of the ftates ; to which fo little regard was paid after his death, 
that two princes fucceeded to the crown upon the principles of 
the old conftitution. Malcolm, by his amazing abilities and 
good fortune, conquered both thofe princes, and put an end 
to their reigns by their deaths ; but he no fooner mounted the 
throne than he found, it fhaken by the moft formidable prince 
then in Europe, who was mafter of England, Denmark, and 
Norway, countries the moft contiguous to his own kingdom. 
The good fortune of Malcolm ftill continued: he had the 
glory of defeating his warlike enemies, and of eftablifhing his 
‘throne in tranquillity. Was it not then natural for his fabjeés 
who had ferved him fo bravely, to demand for themfelves the 
fame privilege which they had fo generoufly granted to him ? 
lam obliged to fpeak in thofe terms, becaufe the alteration 
of the fucceffion can admit of no other. Did not found policy 
require, that after the crown was rendered hereditary, private 
eftates fhould become fo likewife? Had not this alteration 
taken place in the Jatter cafe, a king of Scotland, in lefs.than 
a century, muit have been defpotic, and | confequently his peo- 
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: Upon the whole, therefore, I muft confider this ftep in 3 
light very different from that in which it has been hitherto ré- 
prefented ; and that it rofe from a pact either exprefs or un- 
derftood, between the king and his nobility. ‘The only dif- 
ficulty now remaining, therefore, is, how the king came to 
be fo imprudent as to difpofe of all the lands in his kingdom. 
I have already, in part, given my opinion on this head ; which 
is, that he referved his demefne lands, and only granted away 
the eftates that were already iti poffeflion of the great land- 
holders ; which, together with the refervation of wardfhips 
and reliefs, and other advantages annexed to the royal autho- 
rity; he might have thought fufficient for maintaining the 
dignity of his crown and ftation. Perhaps he was miftaken ; 
and from the words of Fordun he very probably was. Some 
of the great landholders might claim fome of the demefne 
Jands as being within their grants; and perhaps the king 
might refume fome of their eftates as being part of his de- 
mefne ; which might give occafion to our old hiftorian to infi- 
nuate that he revoked his grants. I fhall finifh what I have 
to fay on this important fubje& by obferving, that when the 
Englifh hiitorians tell us that William the Conqueror granted 
to his followers all the lands of England, the demefne lands 
are never underftood to be comprehended in that grant.’ 

We cannot take our leave of the earlier period of this hif- 
tory, without acknowledging the great attention of the author 
in fixing the date of tranfactions ; an important circumftance, 
and what required no flight inveftigation, as the older writers 
are extremely defective in point of chronology. 

Mr. Guthrie appears to be of opinion, that the feudal law 
fubfifted in Britain, even previous to the Norman conqueft ; 
and it muft be owned, that fuch an allegation is ftrongly 
countenanced by many faéts. For the enormotis power of the 
chieftains, which is inconteftible from hiftory, by whatever 
denomination we diftinguifh it, feems clearly to evince the ex- 
iftence of a vaffalage, fimilar in all its effeéts, to what is ge- 
nerally fuppofed to have been introduced at the memorable. 
sera abovementioned. 

- Amidf the almoft continual fcenes of foreign wars and in- 
teftine broils, which this hiflory exhibits to our view, it is with 
pleafure that we turn our eyes toa period which gave come 
mencement to the arts of peace and civilization. This aufpi- 
cious epoch is in the reign of Malcolm Canmore. Mr. Gu- 
yhrie, with the veracity becoming an impartial hiftorian, attri- 
butes this glorious dawn of national reformation chiefly to the 
influence and extraordinary virtues of queen Margaret, a lady 
pf the royal line of England, and fifter to Edgar Atheling ; 
eS ee» ep ats ;* » a- os : who 
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who merited, as fhe obtained, the name of Saint, more thafi 
any that ever was canonized. 

* The eftablifhment of peace between Malcolm ahd Wil- 
liam, introduced a total alteration of manners among the 
Scots. Many caufes contributed to this; but the chief was 
the exéellent difpofition of MalcoJm’s queen, the pattern not 
only of piety, but politenefs, for that age. The next was 
the great number of foreigners who had fettled in Scotland ; 
among whom, if I miftake not, were fome French, as Mal- 
colm, by his differences with William, became the natural 
ally of the French king, who,” we are told, furnifhed him 
with fome auxiliaries. ‘The third caufe I fhall mention, was 
the fair opportunity which the new-eftablifhed peace offered 
to Malcolm, for foftening the natural ferocity of his fubjeés. 
As to Malcolm himfelf, the prodigious devaftations which he 
carried through England, fhew him to have been, by habit, a 
barbarian ; but his after-condu& proves him to have been eit- 
dued with all the qualities befitting a great prince. 

* During Malcolm’s abfence in England, his excellent queen 
chofe Turgot not only for her confeffor, but her affiftant in 
her intended reformation of the kingdom. She began with 
her own court; which fhe new modelled, by introducing into 
it the offices, furniture, and modes of life, that were ufual 
among the more polite nations of Europe. She difmiffed from 
her fervice, all who were noted for immorality and impiety 3 
and fhe charged Turgot, upon pain of her difpleafure, to give 
h.r his real fentiments upon the ftate of the kingdom, after 
the beft enquiry he could make. Turgot’s report was by no 
means favourable to the reputation of the Scots. He informed 
Margaret that faétion raged among the nobles ; rapine among 
the commons ; and incontinence among all degrees of men. 
Above all, he complained of the kingdom being deftitute of 
a learned clergy, capable of reforming the people by their ex- 
ample and do&rine. The queen was not difcouraged by this 
report, and foon made her hufband fenfible how netefiary it 
was for his glory and fafety, to fecond her efforts for reform- 
ing his fubjeéts, She reprefented to him particularly, the cor- 
ruption of juftice, and the infolence of military men; and 
found in him a ready difpofition for reforming all abufes. He 
accordingly began the great work, by fetting the example in 
his own perfon, and obliging his nobility to follow it.’ 

The rife, progrefs, and various fluétuations, of the preten- 
fions of the Englifh crown to the fuperiority of Scotland, are 
related by our author with great precifion and fidelity. This 
celebrated conteft, which involved both nations for ages in 
ail the horrors of war and devaftation, prefents us with the 
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moft obftinate conflias betwixt ambition and independence 
that are to be found in the annals of human kind. A re- 
gard to truth obliges us to affirm, that this claim of fupe- 
riority was totally unjuft and chimerical. No fac in hiftory 
is more certain, than that the homage, ftipulated to be paid 
by the Scotch to the Englifh crown, was only for the lands 
poilefied by the former in England; in the fame manner as 
the latter did homage to the kings of Frante for their Nor- 
man inheritance. In both cafes the independency of their 
crowns remained ftill inviolate and unaffefted. Groundlefs 
and abfurd, however, as this pretenfion was, it but little.ex- 


cites our indignation, in comparifon of the almoft unparal- | 


leled violations of juftice, honour, and humanity, fo confpi- 
cuous in the conduc of Edward I, Though, in other refpeds, 
we fhall ever admire the warlike virtues of our glorious 
Henrys and Edwards, who maintained this famous pretenfiog ; 
we muft, at the fame time acknowledge, with approbatian, 
that invincible fpirit of liberty, which infpired the refiftance 
of a free and magnanimous people. The following extract 
from a letter, fent by the Scots to the pope, in the time of 
the great Bruce, and which is inferted in a note iv this hif- 
tory, will fufficiently juftify our application of the high ideas 
of patriotifm and public liberty, difplayed. by them at that cri- 
tical period, to the fentiments of the nation in general, and 
not of a few individuals. ‘Fhe paflage is extremely remark- 
able, and runs in the following terms. 

‘ From thefe innumerable evils, by the affiftance of him 
who binds up and heals the wounded, are we delivered by ouc 
very valiant prince, king and lord, Robert, who, in delivering 
his people and inheritance out of the hands of their enemies, 
as another Maccabee or Jofhua, chearfully underwent troubles, 
toils, hardfhips, and dangers; whom .alfo Divine Providence, 
and the right of fucceffion, according to our laws and cuftoms, 
which we will maintain to the utmoft, and the due confent 
and affent of us all, have made gur prince and king. To him, 
as the deliverer of the people, by preferving our liberties, we 
are bound to adhere, as well upon account of his right, as by 
reafon of his merit, and to him we will adhere: but if he 
defift from what he has begun, and fhew any inclination to 
fubje& us or our kingdom to the kingdom of England, or to 
the Englifh, we will ufe our utmoft endeavour to expel him 
immediately, as our enemy, and the fubyerter of his own and 
our right, and we will make another our king, who is able to 
defend us; for fo long as an hundred Scotfmen remain alive, 
we will never be fubjected any manner of way to the domi- 


nion of England.’ 
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- From this important part of our author’s fubje&, we fhall 
extract his account of Bruce, and the tragedy of the celebrated 
Wallace. 

* All Edward’s plaufible arts could not difguife his true 
intention from Brace, who was then a young man of greater 
vivacity than experience ; but having been bred under a ver- 
fatile father, he knew how to conceal his fentiments, what- 
ever were his feelings, Through all the fondnefs which Ed- 
ward expreffed for his perfon, he found him full of diftruft 
and jealoufy at the bottom; and he knew that it was owing 
to that king’s management that he had been left out of the 
commiffion for fettling the affairs of Scotland, Edward, how- 
ever, with all his difcernment, did not fee the extent of 
Bruce’s genius, and confidered him only as a fprightly young 
nobleman, over whom he muft hold a firm and watchful 
hand. He had claimed Bruce’s caftle of Kildrummey, as be- 
longing to the royalty of Scotland; and the latter knew not 
how to evade the demand, but by delivering his countrymen 
from the chains they were now fubmitting to wear. -He was 
well qualified for this arduous undertaking. To a mind en- 
terprizing, intrepid, and perfevering, nature had added in 
Bruce a vigorous conftitution, capable of bearing the ex- 
tremes of cold, hunger, and fatigue. Being a complete 
mafter in the exercife of his arms, he was well fitted to com- 
mand detached parties; and his genius was fo fruitful in re- 
fources, that he afterwards rofe greater from every-defeat he 
fuftained. He had received an excellent education, for the 
times in which he lived, and therefore we cannot fuppofe 
him infenfible of the glory due to the Greek and Roman pa- 
triotifm ; and he had a particular paflion for fupporting the 
antiquity and independency of his own country. 

‘ Cumming the regent, furnamed, from his complexion, 
the Red, had acquired great reputation while he was at the 
head of affairs in Scotland; but, though braye in perfon, 
and able in countil, he had not the heroic difpofition of 
Bruce, the ' glory of his country being but his fecornd con- 
fideration ; and, for that reafon, he never had been cordially 
trufted by Wallace. Seeing himfelf divefted of power, he could 
not, however, forbear dropping fome expreffions of difcontent 
againft Edward, which were carried to Bruce, who-imme- 
diately refolved, if poffible, to bring Cumming into his views. 
A tragical incident for Scotland, which happened at this time, 
promoted their union. 

‘ Wallace ftill remained profcribed, and the conneétions 
between Edward and the king of France were become now fo 
ftrong, that he had no foreign couatry in which he could ferve 
Scot- 
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Scotland by fighting againft the Englifh. After the publica- 
tion of Edward’s pardon, he feems to have been deferted by ail 
his followers, excepting a few, with whom he wandered from 
place to place, till at laft he came to Glafgow, where he was 
betrayed by Edward’s new favourite, Sir John Menteith, of 
whofe apoftacy Wallace very probably was ignorant. Men- 
teith delivered him up to Aymer de Valence, the Englifh go- 
vernor in thofe parts, who fent him prifoner to London. 
The roads through which he pafled were lined with fpedtators, 
whom he often filled wirh terror and difmay, fentiments now 
turned to pity and admiration. Upon his arrival at: London, 
he was lodged in a houfe in Fenchurch-ftreet ; and Edward, 
as thinking himfelf now the immediate fovereign of Scotland, 
gave orders for his being tried in Weftminfter-Hall, to which 
he was conduéted, wearing a crown of laurel on his head by 
way of derifion, and placed upon a feat of eminence in the 
court. This unmanly treatment is recorded by Englith hif- 
torians ; but it did not prevent Wallace from making a vi- 
gorous defence. He pleaded not guilty to his indi@ment, and 
challenged the crown-lawyers to produce a fingle inftance in 
which he had acknowledged Edward to be the lord-para- 
mount, far lefs the natural fovereign, of Scotland. As to the 
intentions of the Scotch nobility and nation, of a¢cepting Ed- 
ward for their king, and Englifhmen for their governors, it 
had not yet been carried into execution, and therefore could 
not legally affe&t Wallace. His plea was over-ruled, and he 
was condemned to fuffer the death of a traitor, according to 
the Englifh law, which, to the eternal infamy of Edward, 
was inflided upon him, and portions of his body were di(perfed 
through different cities of Scotland and England, Thus died 
one of the beft patriots, and greateft heroes, any age can boatt 
of. His memory had the fingular good fortune, even in 
thofe unpolifhed times, to be celebrated in an ode, which, 
for elegance of ftyle and beauty of compofition, would do ho- 
nour to the Auguftan age, and if equalled, it never yet has 
been furpaffed.’ 

In treating of the reign of Bruce, the learned hiftorian has 
chiefly followed the authority of Barbour, a writer who flou- 
rifhed under the immediate fucceffor of that monarch, and 
muft have had the beft information concerning the tranfactions 
he relates. This valuable chronicle is the more entitled to 
our attention, as it has been unaccountably overlooked by 
other hiftorians. It is wrote in verfe, a mode of compofition 
extremely prevalent among the annalifts of thofe times, and 
what ought by no means to derogate from its authenticity, of . 
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Guthrie’s Hiffory of Scotland. 13 
public of letters, therefore, is indebted to Mr._ Guthrie, for 
introducing to its more particular obfervation an author, wha 
fo fully relates the memorable atchievements in that ftrugg- 
ling period of the Scottifh higory; and it is ftill farther in- 
debted to the induftry exhibited in his refearches, for an au- 
thentic copy of the charter of Renunciation, granted by Ed- 
ward III. to Robert I. of Scotland. This is a record of the 
utmoft importance to hiftory, as the tenor of it had not only 
been grofly mifreprefented, but even the exiftence of it quef- 
tioned by feveral prejudiced writers. ‘The copy here produced 
is an original duplicate, which had been depofited among the 
archives in the metropolitan church of Glafgow, from whence it 
was removed by archbifhop James Beaton, to avoid the fury of 
the reformers, and depofited in the Scotch college at Paris, where 
it ftill remains, together with an exemplification of the letters 
patent, granted to the lord Henry Piercy, and William de la 
Zouch, to fwear to the obfervance of them in Edward’s name, 
This authentic charter is as follows. 

“© To all the faithful in Chrift, Edward, by the grace of 
God, king of England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aqui- 
tain. 

‘© Whereas ourfelves, and fome of our predeceffors, kings 
of England, have endeavoured to obtain the rights of the do- 
minion, and fuperiority of the kingdom of Scotland; and 
have thereby occafioned moft grievous, dangerous, and long 
wars between the two kingdoms of England and Scotland: We 
therefore, confidering the flaughters, butcheries, crimes, ruin 
of churches, and innumerable mifchiefs thofe wars have 
brought upon the inhabitants of both kingdoms, as alfo the 
good and mutual advantages that muft needs accrue to both 
kingdoms, when faftened together by the folidity of a perpe- 
tual peace, and thereby more firmly fecured, both within and 
without, againft all rehels and rebellious defigns ; by the com- 
mon counfel, affent, and confent of the prelates, earls, ba- 
rons, and commons of our kingdom, affembled in, parliament, 
will and grant, for ourfelves, our heirs, and fucceflors, That 
the kingdom of Scotland, according to its true marches, as 
they were underftood and fettled in the time of the late Alex- 
_ ander king of Scotland, (of worthy memory) remain for ever 

to the moft magnificent prince Robert, by the grace of God, 
king of the Scots, our illuftrious ally, and moft dear friend, 
his heirs and fucceffors, divided from the kingdom of England, 
fo as that it may remain entire, free, and quiet, without.any 
fubjeétion, fervitude, claim, or demand whatever : and what- 
ever right we or our predeceffors did, in pait times, afk or . 
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14 Hiftorital Effay on the Englith Conftitution, 
give up, for us, our heirs and facceffors, to the faid king of 
Scotland; as alfo all obligations, agreements, or compaéts, 
made by or with any of our predeceffors, at any time, con- 
cerning the fubjection of the kingdom of Scotland, or its 
people, made by any kings, ecclefiaftical inhabitants or laics, 
of the kingdom of Scotland itfelf. And if any letters or char- 
ters, inftruments or documents, concerning thofe obligations 
agreements, and compacts, fhall be found, we will, That for 
the future they be accounted as cancelled, unauthentic, void, 
and of no value or moment. And for the more full, peace- 
able, and faithful obfervance of the premifeés, in all times to 
come, we have given, by others our letters- patent, full power 
and a {pecial mandate to our well-beloved and trufty Henry 
de Piercy, our coufin, and William la Zouch de Afheby, or 
either of them, to fwear upon our falvation for the perfor- 
mance of the fame. In wiinefs whereof we have ordered thefe 
our letters patent to he made out, dated at York, the firft day 
of March, in the fecond year of our reign, by the king himfelf, 
and counci! in parliament.” : 
A renunciation fo voluntary and folemn, ought certainly to 
have tranfmitted an inviolable obligation to the lateft defcendent 
of the contraéting power. We could almoft with that the in- 
fraction, which foon followed, had never been recorded in the 
page of human annals: but it is the prerogative of hiftory to 
hold forth the fplendid crimes of infatiable ambition, as well 
as the virtues of princes, that fucceeding ages may be taught 
to reverence thcfe facred compaéts which conftitute the bafis of 
all political fociety and public faith ; and the violation of which 
we muft view with horror, even in monarclis otherwife of the 
moft exalted and illuftrious characters. 


[ To be continued. ] 


Ul, An Hiflorical Effay cu the Englith Conftitution. 8vo0. 45. sewed. 
Dilly. 
THE author of this Effay is a warm friend to the rights of 
mankind ; but he hath not betrayed a zeal without know- 
ledge. Learning, impartiality, reafon, and truth, force of 
argument, and perfpecuity of ftyle are his charatteriftics, as a 
writer, 

His grand obje& in this book is to recommend the renewal 
of annual parliaments to the people of England. Annual par- 
liaments were effential to our primitive, and pure conftirution ; 
to the difufe of them our author chiefly attributes our political 
and civil corruptions ; and their revival, alone, he thinks, could 
reftore true liberty, peace, and fecurity to the nation. * Where 
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Hiferico Effay-on the English Compitution.. 3 
‘annual election ends, there flavery begins.’ This is his mottos 
and the maxim which he repeatedly inculcates. 

‘We owe the moft generous and comprehenfive plan. of free. 
dom that human nature could devife, to our forefathers the 
Saxons, who introduced it into Britain about ..450 years after 
Chrift. -It is inftru@ive (becaufe it mortifies human pride) to 
refle&t that this excellent form of government was. eftablithed 
in our ifland above 1300 years ago, by a people whom the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans would have ftiled barbarous, and .to 
whom we often, perhaps, rafhly apply that epithet; though, 
according to our ingenuous author, we are indebted to them 
for all that is beneficial to fociety in our prefent civil and po- 
litical fyftem ; for all that has been the envy'of our neighbours, 
and the admiration of ages. The alterations which their po- 
licy has undergone, and the additions which have been made 
to it, he is fo far from allowing to be improvements, that he. 
deems them oppreflive and tyrannical: 

However highly we may prize the Englifh conftitution, it 
is, in fome meafure, always at war with itfelf: it is a@tuated 
by two jarring principles. In the times of the Saxons it was 
calculated to make every member of the community equally 
free and happy. William of Normandy gave it a very differ- 
ent form, and modeiled it for defpotifm. It yet retains the 
generous fpirit of the old Saxon, and, in our author’s opinion, 
the ferocity of the Norman tyrant, To this political diffonance, 
fo apt*to perplex and confound the theory of the ftatefman, we 
may partly afcribe the remarkable revolutions which have hap- 
pened in our government; and to the fame caufe this gen- 
tleman attributes the many difputes which yet arife in Eng- 
land, concerning the rights of the people, and the power of the 
crown. 

We fhall now epitomize his account of our form of govern- 
ment under the Saxon heptarchy, when England was divided 
into feven fovereignties; and of their union into one kingdom 
under Alfred the Great. 

Seven tribes. of Saxons arrived in Britain about: the fame 
time, under as many leaders. But as they all intended to 
eftablifh the fame form of government, their political inftitu- 
tions are to be confidered indifcriminately. 

‘As they conquered the country, they divided it into fmall 
parts; each of thofe parts they called a tithing. In every 
tithing they eftablifhed a government, which was no doubt the 
fame as that under which they had lived in their mother-coun- 
try; and the fame which is ufed in our corporations at this 
day. They had two forts of tithings; one called a town tith- 
ing, and the other a rural-tithing; the one is expreflive of a 
town 
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town having fuch a number of inhabitants as to make a tithing 
of itfelf ; and the other of a tithing fituated in the rural part 
of the kingdom. 

The internal police of the whole country was veited in the 
inhabitants of the refpeétive tithings, who annually ele&ed 
their magiftrates. And the right of eleétion was placed in 
every man who payed his fhot, and bore his lot. 

The principal officer of a tithing was vefted with the exe- 
cutive authority of the tithing. ‘They had likewife a legiflative 
authority, and a court of law in every tithing; both which 
were created, as well as the principal officer, by the eleCtive 
power of the inhabitants of the little diftri&. 

The executive and legiflative authority in a tithing was efta- 
blithed but for one year. ‘The principal officer of each tithing 
had the whole care of the intereft of the people of the tithing 
vefted in himfelf alone, in every matter that refpected their con- 
nexion with the higher orders of government: for thefe tithings 
were the root from whence all authority in the ftate fprung. 

The firft connexion the tithings had with.one another was 
to form an eftablifhment for the military defence of the coun- 
try. For this end a number of thefe tithings were united, 
This union neceflarily created a larger divifion of the country, 
which was called a wapontake, or weapontake. Here like- 
wife they eftablifhed a court of council, and a court of law. In 
the court of council the chief magiftrates of every tithing af- 
fembled to ele& the officers of the militia, and regulate other 
military matters. ‘The court of law was to inforce thefe re- . 
gulations within that jurifdi€tion. | 

The laft divifion which they made of the land was compofed 
of a certain number of wapentakes: they called it a thire, or 
one complete fhare, or divifion of the country. This divifion 
completed their fyftem of internal police, by uniting all the 
tithings within the fhire into one body, fubje& to fuch laws 
and regulations as fhould be made in their fhire-gemots, or 
fhire- parliaments. ' 

The members that compofed the fhire-gemot were ftill the 
chief officers of the tithings. It was in this fhire-gemot where 
the great officers of the thire were ele&ted. We muft here ob- 
ferve that among the old Saxons there were many titles which 
belonged to their fuperior orders of men; but they were only 
titles of office, and not perfonal titles of honoyr: when the 
office by which the title was held was abolifhed, the title va- 
nifhed with it, ‘ 

The chief officer of the thire-gemot was vefted with as high 
a jurifdiGion in the fhire as the king in the kingdom, . He 
was vefted with the executive authority, and was commander 
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im chief of all the militia. They had likewile a court’of law; 
called the fhire-court. Thefe divifions in the land may be 
termed the fkeleton of the conftitution. — 

We may confider each fhire as a complete government, far- 
nifhed with a_ civil: and military power. The expence at- 
tending each government of a fhire was merely local, and con- 
fined to the fhire, which was fupported by taxes charged upon 
the people by the fhire-gemot, with the affiftance of certain 
lands appropriated to that purpofe, which was a diftin& thing 
from a’national expence, and never brought to the national 
account. 

The kingdoms of the heptarchy were formed by the Saxon 
leaders, and their followers, upon the: fame principles which 
they u‘ed in every other eftablifhment,» Let us fuppofe that 
one of thefe kingdoms confilted of five fhires: then the chief 
magiltrates of all the tithings within the five fhires were de- 
puted to compofe this parliament. It muft be remembered that 
there was one chief magiltrate in every tithing. The confti- 
tuent parts of this leziflative authority confifted of two bodies 
of men, which refpectively reprefented the inhabitants of the 
towns, and the inhabitants of the rural parts, or tithings of 
the kingdom. ‘The majority of voices in this aflembly always 
bound the whole, and determined for any meafure that was 
fuppofed conducive to the gocd of the whole combined body. 
Every member of parliament was elected by virtue of his of- 
fice, which was that of chief magiftrate of a town or rural 
tithing ; to this office he was annually eieRed. Hence the 
people delegated their power to their parhamentcry reprefenta- 
tives only for one year; and hence it was not in the power 
of the king to continue the fame parliament for a longer time. 

One of the feven kings of the heptarchy was always chofen 
generaliffimo over the whole body ; and they appointed him 
a ftanding council of a certain number of deputies from each 
ftate, without whofe advice and concurrence, it is probable, 
he could not aé&t. Thofe deputies, who compofed this great 
ftanding council, were appointed to their truft by the joint 
confent of the king and parliament of the little kingdom from 
which they were fent. This council was the origin of our 
houfe of lords. 

After the Saxons had made a conqueft of England from the 
Britons, they began to quarrel among themfelves which of 
« the feven kingdoms fhould be the greateft. This difpute they 
carried on with various fuccefs for many years; tiJl they were, 
at length, happily united into one kingdom under Alfred, the 
moft virtuous, and greateft prince that ever filled the Englifft 
throne. 

Vou. XXXI. January, 1771. Cc After 
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After the union of the feven kingdoms a redaétion of mem- 

bers to ferve in parliament became abfolutely neceflary ; be- 
caufe it was impracticable for all the members to attend in one 
parliament that ufed to attend in feven, without fuch anarchy 
and confufion as muft counteract the very end of their meet- 
ing. 
In the new-modelled parliament under Alfred, reprefenta- 
tives for the town-tithings were retained, but none for the 
rural tithings were admitted. Inftead of the reprefentatives af 
the rural tithings two new bodies of men were fubftituted. 
The firft were the members of the great council of the nation, 
who, as hath been obferved before, attended the generaliffimo 
under the heptarchy, and were now incorporated as a diftin& 
branch of the parliament, under the monarchy. Shire elec- 
tions were likewife conftituted for two members to reprefent a 
fhire; and every town tithing, or borough, formerly repre- 
fented by one, fent two members to the general parliament. 
The great council, or the barons of the realm, were created 
by the mutual confent of the king and parliament; and the 
knights of the fhires, and the burgeffes, were elected by every 
inhabitant of the fhires and towns who payed his fhot and 
bore his lot. 

There were three things effential to Saxon policy, which 
they applied in every cafe where a combined intereft was con- 
cerned; and thefe were, a court of council, a court of law, 
and a chief magiftrate. The fame eftablifhment held good 
in the adminiftration of the government of the whole king- 
dom ; for the high court of parliament was the court of coun- 
cil; the king’s court was the court of law; and the king was 
the chief magiftrate. The only difference betwixt the king 
and an inferior chief magiftrate was in the circle and duration 
of their authority; the truft of the one was annual, and con- 
fined within the walls of his own city; that of the other was 
for life, and extended over the whole kingdom. 

Thus our Saxon forefathers bade the faireft of any men to 
obtain a government formed upon the principles of wifdom ; 
and their high fenfe upon this matter is moft emphatically ex- 
prefied by the name they gave to their parliament ; which, as 
hath been faid, they called the wittena-gemot, or an affembly. 
of wife men. 

We have made this abftraé of our author’s account of Saxon 
government, as it is the grand obje&t which he has in view in 
moft of his arguments, and as he thinks it the birth-right of 
Englifhmen, who have always been injsred in proportion as it 
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This admirable conftitution received a defperate wound from 
William of Normandy, of which, in this gentleman’s opinion, 
it is not yet recovered, We fhall inform our readers, in his 
Own words, how much we, as well as many other ftates, have 
been obliged to priefts for political favours. 

‘ Before I proceed to obferve the deftru&tion that was made 
in the conftitution, or mode of government, by the fatal union 
of the church with William of Normandy, I muft not forget ta 
take notice, that I have not given the clergy a place in the 
Saxon parliaments ; becaufe they were foreign to the original. 
inftitution, and only grafted themfelves upon it, after it was 
eftablifhed in England. But as they afterwards obtained fo | 
gonfiderable a fhare, both in the legiflative authority, and the 
adminiftration of the government, it may not be amils, to give 
fome account how they came by it. 

‘ The Roman pontiff had already extended his i of 
church power, to a great degree; and the nature of the go- 
vernment introduced into Europe, by the northern nations, 
greatly contributed to his fuccefs. All hiftory is full of the 
dreadful confequences, that have attended the baneful in- 
fluence, which every religious hierarchy hath always had, 
upon the bulk of mankind. And, a government, founded 
upon the eleétive power of the people, where their favour was 
the high road to riches, power, and grandeur, gave a fine op- 
portunity to fuch an artful, defigning fet of men, by their in- 
trigues, and influence, to procure themfelves, or their devo- 
tees, to be elected into the chief magiftracy of the towns, and 
country divifions. By this means they poflefled themfelves, in 
a great meafure, of the legiflative authority ; and confequently 
became, in proportion, mafters of the ftate. For whoever ig 
matter of the legiflative authority, in any ftate, is undoubts 
edly mafter of that ftate. 

‘ Having thus taken poffeffion, as it were of the manfion, 
they were not long before they began to plunder it. However, 
they firft eftablifhed, and fecured, the power of the church, by 
a variety of laws, made in her favour ; and defended them by 
every ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, that papal cunning could ine 
vent. So that they were now prepared to receive, in the 
name of the church, all the riches, honours, and power, 
which they could, by any means, obtain. . And. what. ig 
more, they knew too hew to keep them, when tliey had ob- 
tained them. For, according to their maxim, whatever was 
given to the church, was given to God; and, therefore, was..." 
never afterwards fubjet to be taken away, by any earthly 
power whatever, 
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‘ Thus they endeavoured fo provide againft all revolutions 
in the ftate, that the property of the clergy might always 
be fafe, under the name of the church. Upon this ground, 
the clergy have grafted themfelves, upon every ftate in Eu- 
rope. And as they are plants that will grow in any foil, 
they have taken fuch deep root, that fcarce any ftate, except 
Holland, hath been fo unfriendly to their vegetation, as to 
exclude them from having fome fhare in government ; though 
they have no more bufinefs with ours, as a feparate body of 
men, than the company of apothecaries, or parifh clerks. * 

* [t is furprifing that mankind fhould ever be fo inconfide- 
rate, as to fuifer’ any religious order of men to form an in- 
dependent intereft in the ftate; which muft, from the ens 
grofling principles upon which it is founded, be evidently 
defiructive to the fociety to which it belongs. For while the 
church was continually acquiring riches, and power, and never 
difcharging either, it muft follow, that the clergy would, ina 
fhort time, be the richeft, and moft powerful body of men in 
any ftate, where they were thus eftablifhed. Such was the 
fituation, of this kingdom, at the death of Edward the Con- 
feflor; when England may be faid to be governed by the 
‘power, and influence of the clergy. And we fhall fee, pre- 
fently, how thefe fhepherds betrayed their flocks, and furren- 
dered them to the Norman tyranny. 

* Under al! tyranny, whether of kings, or priefts, or both, 
it is the people, who are to be made the facrifice; it is the 
people, who are to be plundered of their property ; it is the 
people, who are to wear the ycke of flavery; it is they, who 
are to be made hewers of wood, and drawers of water, But 
fo long as the Englifh government continued upon the original 
principles, upon which it was founded ; and the people an- 
nually exercifid their ele&tive power; fo long it was out of 
the power either cf the king, or the clergy, to commit any aéts 
of violence with impunity. 

‘ Indeed the clergy might recommend, and the people 
might confent to many things, that were wrong, and even 
ruinous in thete conieqvences; yet the latter had always, in 
their own hand, a corre&ting remedy for all their errors. It 
was this correcling pawer, in the people, that hung, hke a 
iniliftene, over the pride, and riches, of the clergy ; and made 
the:n apprehenfive that, at fome time or other, it would crufh 
them to pieces; and put an end to all their fchemes of au-, 
thority, riches, and grandeur. 

‘ ‘Phe parliament, ia the reign of Edward the Confeffor, 
had given fuch a fpecimen of their correéting power, as was 
chough to hake the foundation of the papal chair; and that 

was 
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was by banifhing Robert, archbifhop of Canterbury, as an ins 
cendiary, and fomenter of divifions between the king and his 
fubjects ; and appointing, one Stigand, archbifhop in his 
room. By this they faw, there was only one way to avoid the 
danger, and preferve, and extend their tyranny over-the peo- 
ple ; and that was, to deftroy the eleive power, and eftablith 
an arbitrary government, in the ftate. This they were fo 
bold as to attempt, and fo happy as to fee effe&ted, by William 
the Baftard, duke of Normandy ; who, in the year one thou- 
fand and fixty-fix, put an end to the Saxon mode of govern- 
ment, which had fubfifted for fix hundred years.’ 

On the death of Edward the Confeffor, the laft of the Saxon 
kings, Harold, an Englifhman of great abilities, and virtue, 
and William the Baftard, duke of Normandy, were competi- 
tors for the Britifh crown... Harold’s intereft was efpoufed .by 
the people, and. William’s by the clergy; as they concluded 
that his tyrannical principles would induce him to make them 
the inftruments of his defpotifm, and raife them,.for that pur- 
pofe, to wealth and dignities. ‘The pontiff of Rome co-ope- 
rated with the Englifh priefts in favour of William; he fent 
him a confecrated ftandard, a golden Agnus Dei, and one of 
St. Peter’s hairs; and excommunicated every man who fhould 
oppofe him. 

After the fatal and ever-memorable battle of Haftings, fought 
qn the 14th of O@ober, 1066, in which Harold was flain, 
while the generous friends of liberty were endeavouring to 
fruftrate the fuccefs of the victor, and fix Edgar Atheling upon. 
the throne of England, the clergy, by their intrigues, brought 
over the inhabitants of London to the party of the victor, 
went to Berkhamftead in a body, and there fwore allegiance 
to him. 

Thus William I. obtained the crown of England by the. 
baneful influence of the c/ergy, not by thé power of his {word 
as they would intimate by giving him the furname of Con- 
queror. From this time civil and religious tyranny walked- 
hand in hand, two monfters before unknown in England. 
The fubje& was totally deprived of his power of eleétion, and 
of his property, at the caprice of the tyrant; who, amongft 
his other arbitrary extravagancies, made the dignitaries of the. 
church members of his great political council. 

Our author obferves that the nation groaned under this 
' tyranny for 147 years; till the barons, by their bravery and. 
refolution, obtained the Great Charter in the minority of Henry . 
III. He obferves that the aéts of the Englith kings after the 
Saxon times in favour of the liberty of the fubje& were very | 


improperly called grants; for that by them they only gave 
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‘back to the people what had been injuriovfly taken from 
them; and brought them nearer their genuine and pure con- 
ftitution. 
- We fhall now pafs on to his reflexions on fhe reign of 
Charles I, the next moft remarkable period of the Engliflt 
annals. 
The generous impartiality of this gentleman does credit fo 
bis acutenefs and fpirit. Notwithftanding his juft feverity on 
the arbitrary meafures of Charles I. he is far from ranking 
the members of the long parliament with the moft diftin- 
guifhed patriots of antiquity, however highly they may be re- 
vered by our modifh politicians. For their inftru€ion, and 
to do juftice to our author, we fhall quote his following re- 
marks on that parliament. 
‘ There is no chief magiftrate, no political body of men, 
tall them by what name you pleafe, whether the many, or 
the few, let them~be ever fo wife, ever fo virtuous, ever fo 
moderate, or high in your expe@ation, at the entrance upon 
their office, but what will (if you once make them powerful, 
and fix them above your own control) moft certainly degene- 
rate into tyrants, and make you flaves, This dodrine was 
amply verified, in the condué of: this parliament. However, 
at the time of pafling the aa, by which they were not to be 
diffolved without their own confent, it was doubtful, whether 
they intended to make ufe of their power to eftablifh the conftitt « 
tion upon a folid foundation, or to deftroy it altogether. But 
their intention became afterwards very manifelt, when they 
delivered their remonftrance to the king, dated December ft, 
1641. 
‘ In this remonftrance, they declare, ** That they had fe- 
cured the property of the fubje& to himfelf, by reducing the 

retended prerogative of the king within the limits of law, and 
prevented, for the future, his taxing the fubje&, or charging 
their eftates without the confent of parliament. That they 
had fecured the liberty of the fubje&, by abolifhing all the ar- 
bitrary courts of Jaw, and reducing others within their due 
bounds. That they had made an example of evil counfellors, 
and inftruments of paft grievances; by which no man, for the 
future, durft obey the king's illegal commands. That they 
had repealed many obfolete laws, which had been a cover for 
many grievances. They acknowledge the king, during this 
parliament, had paft moré good laws, for the advantage of 
the fubje€t, than had received the royal affent for many ages. 
And as a matter above all the reft, that the king had paficd 
an aét for triennial parliaments, which, as they themfelves 


fay, afforded a perpetual fpring of remedies for the future.” 
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* If then they had re@ified what was amifs, in times paft, 
and provided a remedy for the time to come, what had they 
‘more to do? Nothing, but to confent to their own diffolu- 
tion, and renounce that unconftitutional power they had be- 
come poffefied of, and leave the ftate to that perpetual fpring 
of remedies, which they had provided for the future. 

‘ Had they done this, they had done like honeft men. 
But a diffolution of their power was far from their thoughts. 
The laft mentioned remonftrance can be confidered as no- 
thing lefs than a caufe of further quarrel, in which they 
might feek a pretence to continue their authority, For they 
had now drunk deep of that diabolical fpring, which in- 
toxicates all mankind, and renders their thirft of power in- 
fatiable. They had obtained a right, by law, to their feats 
in parliament, during their own pleafure ; and it is very evi- 
dent they never pleafed to rife, till they were forced out of 
the houfe, by a file of mufketeers, uader the command of Oli- 
ver Cromwell. 

‘ To this infernal principle, the thirft of power, I muft 
afcribe that unrelenting vengeance, with which the parliament 
purfued the king, through the whole courfe of a moft bloody 
war ; becaufe he was the greateft obftruion to the eftablith- 
ment of their intended commonwealth, and confequently-to the 
eftablifhment of thei intended power, and tyranny, over their 
own conftituents, We fhall not ftay to make any remarks’ 
upon the war, but only obferve, that the ease rt never 
gave the king one moment’s refpite, till they brought his head 
to the block, and made way, through his blood, to eftablith 
their own fovereign authority. 

‘ With the king fell the houfe of lords, which, indeed, 
had been but too inftrumental in pulling down the recat 
ParT of our government, and thus deftroying that juft di- 
vifion of power, which conftitutes the beauty and ftrength of 
our conftitution. Thus all degrees of power, in the ftate,’ 
were at once fwallowed up in the houfe of commons: and 
the people left to bewail the dreadful confequence of their own 
credulity, with their lives, liberty, and property, at the 
mercy of thefe traitors to their truft. The people were now 
more flaves, to their own reprefentatives, than they had ever 
been to the king ; for WHERE ANNUAL ELECTION ENDS, THERE 
SLAVERY BEGINS, whatever that power be that bars fuch 
ele&ion. 

‘ The fpirit of our Englifh conftitutional liberty, is founded. 
gpon the annual exercife of our elective rights; and not in 
having a fixed reprefentative body of men, in parliament. 


The houfe of corhmons were no longer the reprefentatives of 
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the people, than they were conftitutional'y fo, that is, for one 
year; agreeable to the ancient law of the land, and confirmed 
by a ftatute of Edward Il. which declares, *¢ That parlia- 
ments fhould be hoiden every year, or oftener, if need be, for: 
the redrefs of divers miichiefs and grievances that daily hap- 
pen.” They were not the more the reprefentatives of the 
people, though they firit cle&ted them, becaufe they afterwards 
continued themfeives, by their own authority, during their 
pleafure. 

* Men of cool refiefiion, upon thefe hiftorical events, (when 
they had feen, in this great itruggle for power between the 
king and parliament, every nerve of the conftitution exerted, 
upon one fide, or the other, and every conftitutional right 
claimed, on both fides, which might contribute to their fuc- 
cefs) juftiy concluded, tTHoar ENGLAND COULD NEVER BE 
BROUGHT INTO SLAVERY, BUT BY PARLIAMENTS ‘THEM- 
SELVES, : 

‘ It is very evident that the great barrier, of our confti-° 
tutional liberty, confiits in an uifeparable union of interefts, 
between the houfe of commons, and the people; which cam 
only fubfift by annual eleXion. And that Charles I. by cn- 
deavouring to govern without parliaments, had-only cemented 
this union, and made this barrier impenetrable againft him- 
felf ; as it had been againft every king, who had attempted to 
defiroy it, fince Henry ILI. 

‘ But when the houfe of commons came to divide from the 
people, and fet up a feparate intereft for themfelves, it was 
but too evident, they could impofe all manner of infult, and 
outrage, as well as any fingle-handed tyrant whatever. They 
had no more regard -to the ancient form of government, ‘to 
the rights, privileges, and franchifes of the people, than Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, or any other tyrant, fince his time. In- 
deed, after they durft fo impioufly, and treacheroufly deftroy 
the eleftive power of the people, by confenting to a law for 
their own duration, it is no wonder they fhould murpER THE 
KiNG, DESTROY THE HOUSE Of LORDS, AND MAKE SLAVES OF 
THE WHOLE REALM,’ 

+ This writer obferves, with great juftice, that neither William 
the. Norman, Charles I. nor the rebel-parliament exercifed 
more tyranny over the nation than Charles II. and his pen- 
fioned parliament, which he continued by prorogation from 
time to time for eighteen years. By this corrupt, and fervile 
parliament, and bya ftanding army, which was introduced 
in his reign, the Jaws were no longer any proteétion to the in- 
nocent ; judgment, and jultice were directed by court-policy ; 


feverity and cruelty took the place of mercy and moderation ; 
flit- 
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flitting of nofes, cutting of ears, whipping, pilloring, brands 
ing, fining, imprifoning, hanging, and beheading, were the 

conftant lot of thofe who had virtue enough to fpeak, write, or 
a&t in defence of conftitutional liberty. 

He further remarks, that in this reign the people of England 
had been reftrained from their eleétive rights for fifty years; 
for twelve years under the tyranny of Charles I. for twenty 
years under the tyranny of the long parliament; and eighteen 
years under Charles II. and his penfioned parliament. ‘There 
were only two regular eleétions for fifty years; one in the 
year 1640, which produced the long parliament; and one 
in 1660, which produced the peufioned patliament of 
Charles II. | 

Our author, never lofing fight of his favourite obje&, in- 
veizhs feverely againft the convocation for propofing, in vague 
terms, frequent parliaments, at the Revolution, when they had 
it in their power to fiipulate with William for annual parlia- 
ments, and to reftore the conftituticn to its proper footing. 
The fubfequent a& for triennial parliaments; the law for a 
landed qualification of the members of the houfe of commons, 
made in the reign of queew Anne; and that for feptennial 
parliaments made in the reign of George I. he mentions with 
indignation, and proncunces them fubverfiye of the rights ofa 
free people. 1 

‘ From this time, fays he (the time of the qualifying a&) 
therefore, many of our fubfequent laws, and efpecially thofe 
refpecting property, trade, and taxation, have become partial 
laws; and have been made to operate, in a manner, for the 
fole advantage of the rich in land. All laws will be partial, 
that are made by only one part of the people; or, in other 
words, by one clafs of the people. From this felfifh prin- 
ciple proceeds the partial, arbitrary, and tyrannical fpirit of 
our game-laws ; fo that now no man can neither fifn, or shoot, 
without having a qualification in land. Indeed all this tribe 
of laws are fo pitifully partial, mean, poor, and wretched, 
that they would difgrace the petty tyrants of Barbary. 

‘ They have engroffed, within a line of their own drawing, 
all hares, wild fowl, and fifth, that are natives of this king-. 
dom; which, in their own nature, being wild, and wander- 
ing, and not fubje&t to reftraint, are, therefore, the natural 
right of the firft man that can catch them. But thefe laws, 
have not only fubverted this natural right of mankind, but 
eftablifhed their own, with a bitternefs little lefs than cruelty; 
for they are guarded and defended with the fame felfith fpirit, 
that the moft niggardly mifer would guard his treafure. So 
that a poor man cannot entertain his longing wife, with a 
gud- 
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pudgeon, of his own catching, withont being guilty of felony; 
or kill a partridge, without fine and imprifonment. Nay more 
than this, no man dare touch one of thefe prohibited bodies, 
even when they are dead, under a penalty of five pounds, with- 
out being firft franked with the hand of one of thefe qualified 
engroffers. In fhort, they have defended thefe laws, with the 
fame care, that I hope to fee the houfe of commons defended, 
from place-men, penfioners, and contractors; that is, by all 
the locks, bolts, and bars, that the ingenuity of man can 
contrive, or invent.’— 

‘ I fhall now fpeak to the feptennial law of George I. 
which has confirmed the ariftocracy introduced at the Revo- 
lution. Befides, this law hath removed the conftitutional 
ground of the Englifhman’s boafted right of difpofing of his 
own money, for the fervice of the ftate, by eleGiing a new 
houfe of commons, every time the king wanted a new fupply, 
by vefting that power in a feptennial houfe of commons, in- 
dependent of the people. This was deftroying that mutual 
bond of obligation between the king and his people, fince 
the king was no longer obliged to his people to give their mo- 
ney, while the houfe of commons could take it away, with- 
out their confent. It was creating, in the houfe of commons, 
a dependance upon the king, for their continuance; and not 
upon the people for their eleétion. It was deftroying that 
confidence between the commons and the people, which had 
been the fupport of the conftitution for many ages ; and robb- 
ing the people of their remedy for all grievances. Jt was, in 
effect, reducing the government to the fame ftate as under 
Charles II. for the injury done to the people, was the fame, 
whether they were deprived of their annual ele@ive rights, 
by the prerogative of Charles If. or by an a& of George I.’ 

In the two Jaft chapters of his book he treats of the power 
of juries, and the right of the parliament to tax our colonies. 
He infifts that juries fhould be confidered as judges of law as 
well as of faét; otherwife they muft often forward arbitrary 
decifions.—What he urges on this fubje& he inforces with 
firong precedents and arguments. He warns juries not to be 
intimidated in the difcharge of their office by any power upoa 
earth; for they are only refponfible to God, and their con- 
{cience. 

The conftitutional right of the Britifh parliament to tax 
our diftant provinces, he evinces fo clearly, that we cannot 
think it would be difputed by any unprejudiced and fenfible 
American who fhould read this part of his work. But fucha 
partial tax as that of the ftamp-act he fhews to be unconfti- 


tutional, and feverely condemns. He would have all our tax- 
ation- 
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atiot.-laws become general laws, and affeét evet'y part of the 
community alike; fo that no tax may be payed dy our diftarit 
provinces, but what we fhall be obliged to pay, in the fame 
manner and proportion, at home. | 

. To effe& this, and every other falutaty meafure of | govern- 
ment, he defires the Americans to fix their eyes upon the firft 
principle of the conftitution, which is the annual exercife of the 
elective power of the people; and unite with their brethren ia 
England, to reftore, and maintain it upon its genuine foun- 
dation, fo that it may operate freely, and never hereafter be 
reltrained, and fubverted, either by the prerogative of the trowny 
or by a@s of parliament. 

Though we are difpofed to pay the fincereft deference to this 
author for his impartiality, his knowledge of our conftitution, 
and his ftrength of argument, we muft beg leave to obferve 
that his plan for the redrefs of our grievances will, in all pro- 
bability, not be pradicable either in this age, or the next. A 
great mind is fubje& to enthufiafm ; and when it is heated with 
a favourite projet, it is apt, with too much fecurity, to an- 
ticipate its completion. ‘The manners of the nation mutt be 
totally changed before annual parliaments can take place. 
Mere conviétion that any political fcheme would have good 
effets, will not operate upon a corrupt and luxurious people. 
The difufe of annual parliaments has never been owing toan 
ignorance of our public intereft; but to our general de- 
pravity. A people accuftomed to fimplicity, to be contented 
with what nature requires, will bear equal, and falutary 
laws; but how are they to be obtruded upon profligacy 
armed with power, or upon the lower claffes of a com- 
munity, equally venal and rapacious? Mankind, in pro- 
portion as their imaginary wants augment, will be lefs ac- 
tuated with the fpirit of univerfal benevolence. This is an 
indifputable truth in the moral hiftory of human nature. 
Annual parliaments, fays our author, would eradicate national 
corruption. He then who would revive annual parliaments in 
England, fhould find out an expedient to make pride and mo- 
deration, felfifhnefs and generofity, compatible. 





III. Logic, or Rational Thoughts on the Powers of the Human Un- 
derftanding 5 with their Use and Application in the Knowledge and 
Search of Truth. Tranflated from the German of baron Wol- 
fius. To which is prefixed, a Life of the Author. 8vo. 43. 
Hawes and Co. 

4 i fame and reputation of baron Wolfius is fo well efta- 

blifhed in the learned world, that whatever work bears his 


hame, myft of neceflity demand attention, 
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28 Wolfius’s Logic. 

Chriftian Wolf, or Wolfius, (according to his biogrspher) 
was born in the year 1679, at Breflaw, the capital of Silefia. 
In the beginning of the following century, he publifhed his 
firft work, entitled, De Philofophia Pra&ica Univerfali Methods 
Mathematica conferipta ; this was received with great applaufe, 
and may be looked upon asa prefage of his future abilities. 
From the period juft mentioned to the time of his death, in 
the year 1754, fcarcely a year paffed but was diftinguifhed by 
fume learned and-important work. In 1736, he publifhed the 
firft part of his famous Natural Theology; the fubje& of it 
was the demonftration of the being and attributes of God, 
deduced from our fenfible experience. This work was dedi- 
cated to count Charles of Schonbron, at that time bifhop of 
Bamberg and Wirtzburg: a good judge, as well as patron of 
learning. ‘The year following, he pubiifhed-the fecond part 
of this work, and infcribed it to the celebrated cardinal Fleury. 
This book will remain a lafting monument of the great abili- 
ties of Wolfus. The moft important truths concerning God 
are here demonfirated, in oppofition to Spinofifts, Pantheifts, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics.—’his fhort account will convey a 
general idea of our author and his writings; but if our rea- 
ders fhould be defirous of receiving further information, we re- 
fer them toa very exact catalogue inferted in the Life of the 
author, prefixed to the work under confideration. 

The fcience of Logic, cleared as it now is from the jargon 
of the fchools, is eminently ferviceable to feparate falfhood 
from truth, and eflentially neceflary in an application to ma- 
thematical demonittrations. ‘The artificial logic does not differ 
feom the natural, but may be looked upon as a diftin& expla- 
nation of it, as will te found exemplified in the work before — 
us, by a variety of inftances. The author has divided his fub- 
je&t into fixteen chapters, prefaced with fome preliminary dif- 
courfes on the fubject of philanthrophy. 

In the firft chapter, which treats of Notions or Ideas, there 
will be found fome finall contrariety of opinion between our 
author, and our great countryman Mr, Locke, refpeCing 74e 
Orizin of Ideas. ‘That our readers, however, may judge for 
themfelves of the method and precifion with which the fubje& 
of this book is treated, we fhall give a fpecimen from the 
laft chapter entitled, The Method concerning a Habit in the 
Practice of Logic. 

‘ In.books, written in a fuperficial manner, the logical rule, 
are not only overlooked, but tranfgreffed. And thus defects 
and errors offer in them to remark ; the former, from the neg- 
le& of logical rules, by omitting what ought not to be omit- 
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ted ; the latter, from ating againft thefe rules. In the prac- 
tice of logic, the knowledge of defects and errors is not with- 
out its utility, as we may thereby avoid the former, and be on 
our guard againit the latter, Whatever we learn from expe- 
rience takes a firmer hold on us, and finks deeper into the 
mind, than all we difcover by the powers of the underfand- 
ing, efpecially in the cafe of our moral actions. And thus 
we may perufe books, imperfe&ly written, and examine them 
by logical rules, in erder to find out their defeéts and errors, 
pafs a more accurate judgment on them, and to bea caution 
to ourfelves. And it very often happens, that by corredting 
the defeéts and errors of others, we at the fame time improve 
ourfelves, And thus books, in other refpeéts good for nothing, 
procure us this benefit, namely, to render us fitter for the ac- 
quifition of folid knowledge. Befides, that whoever is fond of 
fuch knowledge becomes more ardent in the purfuit thereof, 
the more fenfible he is of the defeéts and errors fuch are fub- 
je&t to, who take a fuperficial furvey of things, and give too 
much place to precipitation. 
© Before one can well pafs a judgment on the defe&ts and 
errors of others, he mult te able to perform well himfelf. For 
in order to pafs a judgment on defeéts and errors, we mult be 
qualified to judge, whether another has been guilty of omif- 
fions, or has mifcarried in any other refpect illogically, And 
therefore, in order not.to precipitate our judgment, we muit 
not only be fully mafters of the logical rules, but alfo know 
how to apply them occafionally : and confequently, be previ- 
oufly capable of performing well ourfelves, before ever we pre- 
fume to pafs a judgment, in what refpect another has mifcar- | 
ticd. As we therefore, firlt of all come to learn how rightly 
to underftand the rules of logic, with the manner of their ap- 
plication, after having perufed writings folidly executed, and 
befides, confidered, how they fully fatisfy every logical requifi- 
tion ; we mutt firit perufe with due attention, books written 
with folidity, before we venture on fuch as are executed with 
lefs folidity ; and firft acquire a habit of the pratice of logic, 
before we prefume to judge, in what manner others have mif- 
carried, ! 

© To venture firft to examine defe&s and errors, while defti- 
tute of folid knowledge ourfelves, would be to endanger a mif- 
carriage, and make us o‘ten deem as errors, what are far from 
being fuch; which would the more readily happen, if alto- 
gether deftitute of genuine logical rules, which can no_ better 
way be brought to the teit, than by examining books written 
with folidity, efpecially in imifation of the ancients in their 
geometrical demonitrations, to whofe juftnels or rigour, no- 
4% thing 
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thing can reafonably be excepted. It is, alas! but too com- 
mon to obferve, that when people, who have learned no fyf- 
tem of genuine logic, much lefs are capable of making a due 
application thereof, come to the perufal of books executed 
with folidity, they imagine, they have difcovered defeéts and 
errors in places, where the greateft accuracy prevails. They 
find fault with definitions, for the very reafon they ought to 
be commended ; with the order of propofitions and their de- 
monftrations, for the very thing they are moft worthy of 
praife, if fuch perfons had attained the habit of genuine logic. 
And even others, who have laid a good foundation in logical 
knowledge, and, by means of mathematics, have attained to 
fome ability therein, yet, like novices, blunder every where, 
and deem as wrong, what as yet they underftand not, or what 
had not till then offered to their mind, or what they over- 
looked in their noviciate exercifes. From all which it may be 
abundantly feen, what great caution is neceflary in examining 
defe&is and. errors, committed againft logical rules; efpecially, 
as a great deal may have the appearance of being erroneous, 
which wonld be found juft and right, did we know how to 
diftinguith well the operations of the underftanding from the 
words in which they are exprefled. And thus we muft guard 
againft all precipitation, efpecially in examining the writings of 
thofe, who have given proofs of their ability ; fo as not lightly 
to deem as faults, what we are at a lofs about underftanding, 
but wait, whether, when in time come to greater ripenefs of 
judgment, we may not have a different view of things. What 
I here write, | can fufficiently recommend from my own expe- 
rience. Befides, there accrues other damage from the prema. 
turely applying ourfelves to the finding out defeéts and errors; 
namely, the being puffed up with a vain conceit of ourfelves, 
and having in contempt, what is in itfelf really good and lau- 
dable ; and thereby coming to take greater pleafure in finding 
fault, than in acquiring ufeful and folid knowledge; on which 
to enlarge, is not our prefent bufinefs.’ 

As we learn from a note, in p. 63, that this tranflation was 
made from an edition printed in 1744, we cannot help expref- 
fing our furprize that it did not make its appearance at an ear- 
lier period. —The tranflation is well executed, and the fenfe of 
the author, a few miftakes excepted, faithfully preferved, 
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IV. Archeologia : or Mifcellaneous Tra&s relating to Antiquity, 
Publifoed by ihe Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol. I. 410. 
igs. in Sheets. Whitton. 


BE we enumerate the contents of this volume, it is ne- 
ceflary to give fome account of the affociation, by order of 
which it is now ufhered into the world. 

The Society of Antiquaries appears to have been founded in 
1572, (the 14th year of the reign of Elizabeth) by archbifhop 
Parker. The members affembled for the fpace of near twenty 
years, at the houfe of Sir Robert Cotton; and in 1589, ap- 
plied to the queen for a charter of incorporation, and for fome 
public building in which they might meet, as well as fix 
their future library. For this purpofe, they drew up a peti- 
tion, which was figned by Sir John Dodderidge, and Sir James 
Lee; but it fhould feem, that their hopes were fruftrated by 
the death of her majefty. Before this event happened, their 
meetings were held at the apartments of Sir Willam Dethick, 
garter king at arms; and minutes of their proceedings were 
duly regiftered. 

The fociety fubfifted till the fufpicious temper of James I. 
was alarmed for the arcana of his government, &c. and thought 
fit to diffolve it. From the year 1604, or thereabouts, the 
accounts relative to the ftate in which it remained are very 
imperfe& ; though it is generally believed, that the members 
ceafed to affemble as an incorporate body till the beginning of 
the prefent century. It is fufficient to add, that their minutes 
begin Feb. 5, 1717-18, and that a charter of incorporation 
was granted to them in 1751, by his late majefty king George 
the fecond. 

From their firft fettlement in their prefent houfe in Chancer;- 
Lane, the fociety had formed a defign of communicating their 
difcoveries, &c. to the world; and this has been done in the 
volume before us, which we are to confider as the fore-runner 
of a feries of others. | 

Before the Table of Contents, which we fhall tranfcribe, 
is exhibited a fpeech delivered by the rev. Dr. Milles, dean of 
Exeter, on his fucceeding the late Dr. Lyttleton, bifhop of 
Carlifle, as prefident of this fociety. This fpeech is but aa 
indifferent prologue to the work, as it contains all the cant of 
an advertifement from a fuccefsful candidate, who had offered 
himfelf to a county dn the deceafe of the late knight of the 
fhire... Dr. Milles may be a worthy fucceffor to Toms Hearne 
or Rawlinfon ; but we will venture to fay, that he is a moft 
ungraceful-panegyrift ; and may add, that when the time ap 
proaches in which we are to be gathered to the critics of 
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former ages, we fhall not be very anxious that he fhould fur- 
vive to pronounce our funeral orations. 
‘ Table of CON TEN TS, > 
. Some obfervations on the antiquity and ufe of beacons, 
more ssituallade here in England. By Mr, Profeffor Ward, 
of Grefham-College. 

‘ z. The order of the Maundy made at Greenwich, March 
19, 1572, By William Lambarde. 

* 3. Account of New-Year’s Gifts prefented to quecn Eli- 
zabeth, 1¢84-5, communicatod by bifhop Lyttleton. 

* 4. Extraéts from the churchwardens accompts of the parifh 
of St. Helens, Abington, Berkfhire, from 1 Philip and Mary, 
to 34 Elizabeth ; now in the pofieffion of the reverend Mr, 
George Benfon, with fome obfervations on them by profeffor 
Ward, 

‘ ¢, Obfervations on Shrines, by John Loveday, of Caver- 
fham, efq. 

‘ 6. Letter from Mr. Smart Lethieullier to Mr. Gale, res 
lating to the fhrine of St. Hugh, a crucified child at Lincoln. 

‘ 7. Letter from Maurice Johnfon, efq. to Mr. New, re- 
lating to the regifters of the bifhops of Lincoln. 

‘ 8. Extra of a letter from the fame, to William Bog- 
dani, efq. O&. 7, 1741, concerning an extraordinary inter- 
are! at Lincoln. 

9. Differtation on the monument of Edward the Confeffor, 
by ‘Me Vertue, 1736. 

‘ 10. The fan&uary at Weftminfter, by Dr. Stukeley. 

* 11. Account of Lefnes Abbey, by Dr. Stukely, 1753. 

«* s1. On the firft peopling of this ifland, by Dr. Havi- 
land, 1755. 

« 12. Part of a letter from Mr. Lethieullier to Mr. Gale, 
concerning the old Roman roads. 

‘13. Part of a letter from Mr. Richard Willis, on the 
fame. 

< 14. Some account of the courfe of Ermine-Street through 
Northamptonfhire, and of a Roman burying place by the fide 
of it, by Charles Frederick, efq. 

‘ts. Part of a letter from Mr. Thomas Percival, dated 
Royfton, July 8, 1760, on the fame. 

«46. Mr. Watfon on the fituation of Coccium. 

‘18. Part of alettcr from Mr. Lethicullier to bifhop Lyt- 
tleton, on fome antiquities found in Effex. 

“ 19. Part of a letter from the fame to Mr. Vertue, on 
fome antiquities at Bourdeaux. 

* zo. Mr. Lewis on the ancient ports of Richborough and 


Sandwich, 
© 21. De- 
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* a1, Defcription of Wetheral cells in Cumberland, by 
William Milborne, efq. 

.  € 22. Particulars relating to John Hardynge, and the ree 
cords he recavered from Scotland. 

‘ 23. A petition of the city of Winchefter to Henry VJ, 
3450. 

« 24. A brief relation of the miraculous victory over the 
firft-formed army of the Irifh, foon after the rebellion which, 
broke out O&ober 23, 1641, 

‘ 25. Remarks anit by Mr. Bowman, 

‘ 26. An infcription to Lucius Aurelius Verus, explained 
by the fame, 

‘ 27. An intaglio of Antinous, under the figure af Mer 
cury, on a cornelian, explained by the fame. 

‘ 28. On the Trajan and Antonine pillars at Rome, by 
Martin Folkes, efq. 

‘ 29. Obfervations on the brafs equeftrian ftatue in the 
capitol at Rome, by the fame. 

‘ 30. Notes on the walls of ancient Rome, by D. Wray, efq, 

‘ 31. Mr. Talman’s letter relating to a collection of Italian 
drawings. 

‘ 32. Extraéts relating to a ftatue of Venus, 

* 33. Extract of a letter from Dr. Tovey to Dr, Rawlinfon, 
1744, on a Roman brick, 

‘ 34. Differtation on the antiquity of brick buildings in 
England, by bifhop Lyttleton. 

35. Part of a letter from Mr. Booth, to Mr. Ames, on 
fome Arabic gnd Roman numerals found on a ftone in the 
foundation of the Black Swan Inn, Holborn. 

* 36. Some account of St. Peter’s Church in the Eaft, Oxon, 
from an old MS. communicated by Mr. James Theobald. 

‘ 37. Some obfervations on an antique marble of the ear} 
ef Pembroke, by Mr, Pegge 

* 38. Differtation on an Anglo- Saxon jewel, by the fame, 

* 39. An hiftorical differtation on the ancient Danifh horn, 
kept in the cathedral of the church of York. A.D. 1718, 
by Samual Gale, efq. prefented by Dr. Stukeley to the Antj- 
quary Society, Feb. 20. 1755. 

‘ 40. A differtation on Czfar’s paffage over the Thameg, 
by 7 fame. : 
. Of the courts of Pypowder, by Dr. Pettingaill. 

: : 41. An ancient indenture relating to a burgefs in pate 
ament. 

‘ 42. Philological letters from the celebrated critic William 
Baxter, to the late Dr. Geeky, when firft entered at Canj- 
bridge. 
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* 43. An original letter ftom the Black Prince to the bifhop 
of Worcefter, on the taking of the French king prifoner at the 
Carel of Poidtiers. 

‘ 44. Some account of a Roman ftation lately difcovered on 
the rg of Yorkfhire. By Mr. Watfon. 

. A miftaken paflage in Bede’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, 

explained By the fame. 

‘ 46. A Roman infcription on a rock in Shawk quarries, in 
Gress Dalton, Cumberland. By bifhop Lyttleton. 

* 47- On the ancient Camelon and the Picts. By Mr. 
Walker. | 

‘ 48. Differtation Litteraire fur une colonie Egytienne eta- 
blie 4 Athénes. Par Fred. Samuel Schmidt, de Berne. 

49. Ogmius Luciani ex Celticifmo illuftratus, auétore, F. S. 
Schmidt, Helvet. Bernaf. 

‘ 50. Obfervations on the Welfh Caftles. By the honour- 
able Daines Barrington. 

‘ 51. An account of fome remains of Roman and other an- 
tiquities, im and near the county of Brecknock, in South- 
Wales. By John Strange,  efq. 

‘ 52. An extrad relating to the Round Tower at Ardmore, 
in Ireland. By Mr. Peter Collinfon. 

‘ 53. Aninfcription on a Roman altar, found at Brough 
on the Sands, in Cumberland. Explained by bifhop Lyttelton. 

“ 54. Copy of a letter from the rev. Dr. James Garden, 
profeffor of Theology in the King’s Callege, Aberdeen, to Mr. 
pobeyy. 

5. Of the introduion, progrefs, ftate, and condition of 
the vine in Britain. By Mr. Pegge. 
¢ 56. Copy of a letter relating to an ancient Greek infcrip- 
tion, from Mr. Thomas Blackwell, Greek Profeffor in Marifhal- 
College, Aberdeen, to Mr. J. Ames. 

* 57. A copy of a deed in Latin and Saxon, of Odo, b-fhop 
of Baieux. with fome obfervations thereon, by Mr. Pegge. 

8. The manner of burienge great perfons in ancient 
fymes : from a MS. in the poffeflion of Sir William Dolben, bart.. 
. An extract relating to the burial of king Edward 1V. 

From a MS. of the late Mr. Antftis, now in the poffeffion of 


“Thomas Aftle, efq. 
‘60. A remembrance of the order and manner of the bu- 


tial of Mary queen of Scots. 

* 61. Obfervations on the wardrobe account for 1483.5 
wherein are contained the deliveries made for the coronation 
of king Richard III. and fome other particulars relative to the 
hiftory of that monarch. By the rev, Dr. Milles, dean of Exe- 


ter, prefident of the fociety.’ 
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Juftice obliges us to declare, that many of thefe pieces 
are frivolous and without value, if their importance to fo- 
ciety be at all received into confideration, They contain 
nothing that can throw any light on the laws, government, or 
manners of the darker ages. They ferve, indeed, to clear up 
a few points of idle curiofity, and revive a ftill greater number 
of occurrences which have been not undefervedly forgotten 
The cornice and the freeze feems to have been the general 
ftudy of thefe inveftigators of remote objects, while the ufeful 
parts of the great fabric of antiquity have been left unnoticed 
ia the caurie of their laborious but ill-direéted refearches.. 

The plates to this work are executed in a manner unworthy 
of fo flourishing a fociety as that of the Antiquaries. We 
hope, however, in the fucceeding volumes, they will pay a lit- 
tle more regard to the decoration of their work, as well as to 
the quality of the materials of which it is to be compofed, 
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V. A Fourney into Siberia, made by Order of the King of Fraice. 
By 1’ Abbé Chappe d’Auteroche, of the Royal Academy at Paris, 
in 1761, 4t0. 1/. ts. Jefferies. 


HE two late tranfits of Venus over the difk of the fun, 

have given occafion to various journeys and expeditions 
for determining by obferva:ion the parallax, that great aefae- 
ratum among aftronomers. 

The prefent journey, the account of which we aré now ree 
viewing, was made, as the title-page informs us, by order of 
the French king, to Tobolfki, the capital of Siberia, reckoned 
the moft convenient fpot in the globe for making thofe obfere 
vations, of whichy and the refule of them, we have, however, 
received no information from this work, which is entirely con- 
fined to the fubje&ts mentioned in the title. 

The tranflator has made confiderable alterations in the plan 
and compofition of the original ; for which we think he affigns 
very fufficient reafons in the Preface. The author, M. )’Abbé 
Chappe d’Auteroche, appears to have been a very diligent 
obferver, and to have had the object of his journey extremely 
at heart. An adventure he met with at Vakfarina, will fuffi- 
ciently difplay this, and give alfo a diverting inftance of the 
ignorance and fuperftition of uncultivated human nature, and 
of the ufe which an artful uty may make of it. Take it- 
in his own words. : 

‘ I was not mofe than twenty-five leagues diftant from 
Tobolfky, fo that I could have got there in twelve hours, and juft 
as I thought all my fatigues at an end, | began to be afraid of mifling 

my obfervation. I could not bear up againft this idea; a cold fweat 


came all over me, attended with an umverial dejeStian. I was pre- 
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ently roufed from this fituation by the agitation of my mind, and 
propofed that a kind of way fhould be made over the ice with boards 
or branches of trees; but the people were fo obftinate, that they 
found all my propofals impracticable, and peremptorily refufed 
undertaking them. This made fuch an impreffion on me, that I 
was inelined to force them to go along with me; but the project 
which then came into my head, of buying up the horfes and con- 
duéting ourfelves, made me a little more calm. I went out fora 
moment to confider what I fhould do, and imagined this laft {cheme 
was the moft eligible ; as my attendants feemed refolved never to 
leave me. I came into the houfe again pretty calm, called for fome-~ 
thing for fupper, and gave brandy to every body ; as the firft thing 
neceflary, after what had pailed, was to bring people into good hu- 
mour again. 

‘ Inthe meamtime my thermometer was brought me, and I fixed 
it againft the wall, todetermine the heat of this place, which was 
fuffocating. The people were as much furprized at this inftru- 
ment, as the inhabitants of Kuzmodemianfk had been at the baro- 
meter, which they took for a clock. The thermometer had the 

reater effect on the people of Vakfarina, as it rofe with great ve- 
focity when brought out of the cold air into a very hot ftove. - Ob- 
ferving they were very attentive to this phenomenon, I told them, 
without any particular intention, that the thermometer pointed out 
heat and cold; that the mercury rofe in the firft, and fell in the . 
laft inftance. This fimple explanation was not underftood; they 
thought there was fomething wonderful in the inftrument, which I 
foon perceived, and determined to take my advantage of it. The 
thermometer prefently rofe to twenty-five degrees, I then tcok hold 
of it, and very confidently told them, that by carrying it out of 
doors it would fhew us whether there was any danger in crofling 
the river; and that if there was not, it*would fall down toa certain 
point which I fhewed. them, This point was one degree below o: 
the thermometer, at this time, was generally two or three degrees 
below that point in the open air; and the place I marked was more 
than four inches below the twenty-five degrees. They directly fixed 
the thermometer out of doors: I came in immediately, and {poke 
no more about going away. I foon perceived that ignorance and 
fuperftition were at work in their minds, already agitated by fome 
expreflions I had dropped about the defign of my journey, and 
which they underftood no more than the ufe of fome of my inftru- 
ments they had feen. 

* I was employed in making them drink, when the moft ftubborn 
fellow among them, who had flipped out without my feeing him, 
came in again, and told me with enthufiafin, that the animal had 
got down below the mark. They all ran immediately to be con- 
vinced of this faét, and I had now no difficulty to ftruggle with, 
except that of hindering my interpreter from explaining that the 
mercury was not an animal. I prefently got a fufficient number of 
horfes, and the poftilions went away immediately: the one who 
had been moft fuilen all the day, was now the warmeft inthe caufe. 
I gave him the care of the fledge where my inftruments were; he 
went foremolt, and the others followed. As foon as we got out of 
the hamlet we difcovered the river, and this was the only object we 
could difcern, in the midft of the darknefs which covered this he- 
mifphere : the faint glimmering of the ftars, refle&ted in the water, 
which flowed on the uneven {jurface of the ice, made us fee the river 


at adiftance, by the different fhades of their dim light, and made an 
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appearance of waves gently agitated. We foon came to the borders 
of the river, where all was profoundly filent. The firft poftilion 
was preparing to crofs it, and ftopped fhort. I ftood upright on 
my fledge; and called out to him foupai (go on); puthing, at the 
fame time, my own poftilion fo violently, that he went on immedi- 
ately. The firft poftilion, not willing to he overtaken, gets on ata 
ftill greater rate ; the others follow, and we were on the other fide 
of the river in an inftants 

‘I didnot however enjoy the happinefs of this moment as ‘[ 
fhould have done. I had but juft crofled the river when I was feized 
with an univerfal tremor, accompanied with convulfive ftarts: my 
ftrength, which feemed to have increafed the nearer I came to this 
inftant, now forfook me all at once; fo that I drank fome Liqueur I 
ftill had in the fledge. I foon found myfelf relieved, and fell afleep, 
in which fituation I ftill remained when we ftopped at the poft of 
Cheftakova. I left this place immediately, and in a few hours came 
to Dektereva, where I was to change horfes for the lafttime. As 
the river Irtifz was ftill between me and the city of Tobolfky, Iex- 
pected to meet with freth difficulties from the people of this 
hamlet; but was glad to find myfelf deceived. The inhabitants ftill 
continued to cok the river at Tobolfky on the ice, becaufe this 
paflage being mere frequented, the {now was fo much beaten by the 
feet of men and beafts, that it was become united to, and confoli- 
dated with the ice, {0 as to make it thicker. 

‘ At length I arrived at Tobolfky onthe roth of April, fix days 
before the ice broke up, after having travelled on a fledge from St. 
_ Peterfburg, about eight hundred leagues, or three hundred thou- 
fand and eighteen werfts, in a month, although I had been delayed 
by feveral aecidents, and by the difficulty of getting horfes.” 


The agitations of his*mind when like to be difappointed of 
his obfervation, the obje&t of all his cares and labour, are 
likewife defcribed ina very lively and pathetic manner. 


‘ The event which occafioned my journey was now at hand, and 
the next day, being the fixth of June, was to fatisfy all my inqui- 
fitivenefs. M. de Soimanof, Count Poufkin, and the archbifhop of 
Tobolfky, who all deferve more than I can fay of them, having ex- 
preffed a great defire of feeing this phenomenon, I had atent pitched, in 
which I put a telefcope for them and their families, that I might not 
be difturbed in my obfervation. 

‘ On the sth, I was employed all day in arranging my ioftru- 
ments, and refolved te pais the night in my obfervatory. Every. 
circumftance feemed to anfwer my wifhes, and ¢9 flatter me that 
‘my obfervation would be fuccefsful. The tky was clear, the fun 
funk below.the horizon, free from all vapors; the mild glimmerin 
of the twilight, and the perfett ftillnefs of the univerfe, complete 
my fatisfa€tion, and added to the ferenity of my mind. I made 
— body go to np fa but my contemplative fituation prevented 
ane from partaking of any food. This pleafure however did not laft 
long, for as I went out about ten o'clock, to enjoy itin filence, I 
was diftrefled at the fight of fome fogs, which partly deprived the 
ftars of their light. I -caft my eye all over the horizon, and was 
much difpirited on feeing already a number of clouds forming on all 
fides, which became thicker every inftant ; the darknefs of the night 
ftill increafed, the bright fky difappeared ; and the whole hemif- 
phere was, feon everipread with one fingle black cloud, which 
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damped all my expectations, and threw me into a flate of defpon- 


dency, 

' € The obfervation of this tranfit gave the world an opportuni- 
ty, for the firft time of determining precifely the parallax of the fun. 
This phenomenon, or are for more than a century paft, had 


fixed the attention of aftronomers, who were all defirous of fharing 
the honor of it. The famous Halley, who foretold it, was the firlt 
who manifefted its importance, and even.on his death bed lament- 
ed-the impoffibility of his being witnefs of it. ‘The whole learned 
world had taken all poffible meafures to affitt the obfervation. So- 
vereign princes, although engaged in an expenfive war, had ne- 
giected nothing that could infure the fuccefs of this important mat- 
ter, which might enhance the glory of theirannals, and at the fame 
time be produttive of the moft fubftantial advantages to their fub- 
jects, and to mankind in general. 

‘ The idea of returning to France, after a fruitlefs voyage ; of 
having expofed myfelf in vain to a variety of dangers, and to fa- 
tigues, under which I was fupported only by the earneftnefs and 
expectation of faccefs, which I was now deprived of by a cloud, at 
a time when I had the greateft reafon to be affured of it, threw me 
into fuch a fituation as can only be felt. 

* Thad not the trifling fatisfaction of feeing any perfon who might 
fhare my anxiety. All my attendants had taken notice of it, but 
had gone into.the obfervatory, where I found them faft afleep I 
roufed them all, they then left me alone, and I found myfelf re- 
lieved by their abfence. | ! 7 

* In thefe dreadful agitations T paffed the whole night ; I went out 
and came in again every initant, and could not continue a moment 
in the fame pofition. 

¢ Such trials mult have been experienced, to be. fenfible of. the 
exceeding pleafure I felt, when my hopes were revived by the rifing 
of the fun. Theclouds however were ftill fo thick, that this re- 

ion was yet involved in darknefs, notwithftanding the light of the 
fn; which was only diftinguifhed by a reddifh cafton the clouds: 
but an eaflerly wind drove this gloomy veil towards the wef; and 
foon expofed part of the fky at the horizon. This appearance in- 
¢reafed by imperceptible degrees; the clotids began to exhibit a 
whitith colour, which grew brighter every inftant ; a pleafing {fatis- 
Faction diffufed itfelf through all my frame, and infpired me with'a 
new kind of life. Theclouds ftill continued to be difperfed, the 
face of nature became.pleafant, every thing, in fhort, feemed to 
rejoice at the return of a fine day ; and as my hopes became more 
fanguine, the jov of my mind was ftill more complete. 

© The goyertior, Mr. Poufkin, and their families, then came un, 
and fhared my happinefs. They were foon followed by the arch- 
bifhop and fome of the archimandrite:. I had ftrengthenei my guard, 
apprehending that I fhould be interrupted by a number ot curious 
people, but this precaution proved unneceffary, as all the inhabi- 
tants had fhut themfelves up in the churches, or in their houks. 
Although the fun was not yet vifible, it was evident however that 
he would foon make his appearance. I prepared for the obferva- 
tion, and the company went into the tent I bad pitched for them. 
My watch-maker’s bufinefs was to write, and keep his eye on the 
clock, while my interpreter-was employed in counting the time ; 
the calmnefs and ferenity of the air had made me refolve to bring 
my inftruments out of the obfervatory, that I might move them 


more readily. I foon perceived one ‘of the borders of the fun, at 
the 
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the time that Venus was to enter upon his difk ; but on the oppo- - 
fite border,’ which ‘was ftill concealed by the clouds. I ftood pred 
with my eye to the telefcope, wandering over the immenfe {pace 
between usand the fun a thoufand times in a minute. I was trou- 
bled by the continuance of the cloud, which at length however dif- 
appeared, and perceiving that the planet was already immerfed, I 
tn iti to obferve the moft material appearance, the total entry. 
Although the 7 was perfectly ferene, yet my apprehenfions were 
not yet at an end. The moment of the obfervation was now at hand 
I was feized with an univerfal fhivering, and was obliged to colleé 
all my thoughts, in order not to mifsit. At length I obferved this 
—_ and felt an inward perfuafion of the accuracy of my procefs. 

leafures of the hke nature may fometimes be experienced ; but at 
this inftant, I truly enjoyed that of my obfervation, and was de- 
lighted with the hopes of its being ftill ufeful to pofterity, when I 
had quitted this life.’ 

The two foregoing quotations are taken from the firit chapter, 
which contains an account of our author’s journey from France 
to Tobolfky, wherein he encountered hardthips, which nothing 
but an ardent defire of knowledge, and of fulfilling the expefla- 
tions of his fovereign, and of the Academy of Sciences, of 
which he was a member, could have enabled him to undergo. 
The fecond is a defcription of our author’s return from To- 
bolfky to Petersfburg, where he met with fufficient inconveni- 
en ies, though not equal to what he had before undergone. 

The fubfequent part of this work, to p. 164, confifts of 
geometrical obfervations on the different parts of the world 
through which our author travelled, namely, the longitudes 
and latitudes of places, determined by aftronomica] obfervations ; 
journals of the road, confifting of the diftances from one place 
to another; and the heights of the ground, at different places, 
above the level of the fea, determined by the altitude of the 
mercury in the barometer ; all conclufions from which we con- 
ceive, muft, for obvious reafons, be very uncertain.’ Minera- 
logical obfervations next follow, and take up from page 164 
to 227, in which any one but a profeffed metallurgiit, could 
not but think our author too minute. The remaining three 
articles relating to natural hiftory, namely, Of the tame and 
wild Animals, Birds, Fifh, and Infe&s; Of th2 Climate of Si- 
beria, and other Provinces of Ruffia; and a Table containing 
the Heights, with refpe& to the Sea, of Places in Siberia, where 
the greateft Cold has been obferved ; contain nothing very fe- 
markable, only a confutation of a vulgar error, that the ex- 
ceflive colds in Siberia are owing to the extraordinary height, of 
the foil: in fa&, our author proves, that the foil in that coune 
try is generally lower than in moft parts in Europe. 

The remainder of this work, treating of the government, 
religion, manners, &c. of the Ruffians, is more interefting to 
the generality of readers, ‘The account which our author gives 
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of thé revolution which placed Elizabeth on the thréne, hé 
tells us, he had from count Leftoc himfelf, the principal ator 
in it. 

¢ The variotis revolutions Ruffia had already experienced, made 
way for others, and facilitated the fuccefs of them. ‘The people} 
always enflaved, were not attached to their fovereign, either by 
jaws or affection: fo that the crown was expofed to every one who 
had courage enough to feize upon it, by policy or fuperior ftrength. 

© Leftoc, a foreign furgeon, attached to the princefs Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter the Firit, in conjunétion with an ambaflador of 
an European power, formed the defign of placing her upon the 
throne. Juft as the defign was going to be carried into execution, 
the regent was informed of it by advices fhe received from Bruffels, 
She fent for the princefs Elizabeth, and mentioned the circumftance 
immediately ; firmly perfuaded that the could not be, able to im- 
pofe upon her in the firft inftant of furprize. The countenance of 
the princefs Elizabeth, and her mildnefs, convinced the regent of 
her innocence. Elizabeth went home, told Leftoc, that the con- 
{piracy was difcovered, and that fhe renounced the empire. Leftoc 
heard her, retired, and went to dilpofe every thing for fixing her 
upon the throne in a few hours. 

‘ Leftoc, having feen the chief confpirators, went to the billiards 
table towards eight in the evening; there he found a fufpicious per- 
fon, whom it was neceflary to hinder from going about the town ; 
the paffion this fpy had for play, made it ealy for him to effec his 

urpofe. He engaged him in a few games at billiards, and detain- 
ed him till the arrival of one of his emiffaries. Upon that, Leftoc 
foon finifhed his game. He went away almoft immediately, and 
took a turn round the palace, to fee that every thing was in its 
ufual ftate, From thence he went to the parade, where he waited 
till eleven o'clock for another emifflary, whom he had fent to gene- 
ral Munic’s, and to count d’Ofterman, the prime minifter’s houfe, 

pon being informed that every thing was quiet, he returned to the 
princefs Elizabeth, and had two fledges brought into her court- 
yard. With an air of fatisfaétion he told her, all was difpofed for 

lacing her on the throne. She rejeéted every propofal, and re- 

ufed to hear any thing farther. He then took out of his pocket 
two {mall drawings haftily taken upon cards. One of them repre- 
Jented the prince(fs Elizabeth in a convent, where they were cutting 
off her hair, and Leftoc was upon a {caffold. Inthe other, fhe was 
reprefented afcending the throne amidft the acclamations of the 

eople. Leftoc, at the fame time that he gave her thefe two draw- 
ings, defired her to chufe between the two fituations; the chofe the 
throne. 

‘ Leftoc now {poke to her only about the. fuccefs of the enter-— 

rize: he perfuaded her to put on the ribband of the Order of Ruf- 
fa, and led her to her fledge. He placed himfelf behind her, with 
the late Mr. Woronzof, then page to the princels. There were two 
officers in the other fledge; and Elizabeth, attended only by four 
erfone, advanced towards the palace, to feize upon the empire. 
wenty foldiers, however, who had been gained over, waited for 
the princefs as the paffed along. She went directly upto the guard, 
At the firft fight of this fmall troop, the drummer prepared to found 
the alarm, Leftoc burft the drum at once with a knife. The prin- 
ceis appeared immediately, with that noble mien which captivated 
hearts: the told the ioldiers in a few words, that the fole right 
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af the throné, which tlie regent had ufurped, was veitedl {n het, 
as daughter of Peter the Firft; then ordered them to take the oath 
of allegiance, and to follow her. She {poke to flaves; they prof- 
trated themfelves before her, and joined her {mall company. Left 
diftributed the confidential people in the moft fufpicious pofts, an 
kept the reft along with him; their fidelity he was affured of, as hé 
was always at handtocommandthem. All the guards of the pa- 
Jace yielded at the bare command of Elizabeth. Shecame at lait to 
the door of the regent’s chamber, who was faft afleep, and had the 
emperor her fon, the young Iwan, by her fide. Here Elizabeth 
firft met with oppofition; the ofticer on guard prefented his bay- 
onet, and not only put himfelf in a pofture of defence, but allo 
threatened to kill all thofe who fhould come forward, Leitoc im- 
mediately cried out to him with a loud voice, Wretch, what doft thou 
mean? afk mercy of the Emprefs. The flave inftantly betrayed his 
fovereign ; and Elizabeth entered the apartment with her follow- 
ers. The regent had been awakened by the noife fhe had heard. 
The princefs Elizabeth addrefled her firft, and the regent faid, 
What, madam, is it you? She was direétly feized, carried out of the 
palace, with the young Iwan her fon, and conducted to the houfe 
of the princefs in the fame fledges which had brought her rival; 
where fhe was carefully watched. Elizabeth feated on the throne 
of her forefathers, commanded as emprefs in the palace, and ali 
obeyed. In thé mean time Lettoc fent fome trufty foldiers to arreft 
Munic and d’Ofterman. A few hours were fcarce elapfed fince the 
princefs Elizabeth came out of her houfe, before the regent was 
dethroned. All fufpicious perfons were feized, and five or fix thou- 
fand men took the oaths of allegiance to the princefs Elizabeth, de- 
termined to murder both the regent and their emperor, if Elizabeth 
fhould command them, or to aifaffinate her, ifthe regent could po 
fibly take the command for one infant. The rumour of the prin- 
cefs Elizabeth’s acceffion to the throne began, however, to {pread : 
but the perfons who propagated the news in public, were looked 
upon as very dangerous people, fo that it was cuftomary to run a- 
way from them without anfwering one word. 

* Leftoc had an eye to every circumftance. While he was con- 
ducting his fovereign to the throne, the manifefto which proclaimed 
Elizabeth emprefs, was printing; and almoft as foon as the fun 
fhone upon the horizon, fhe was acknowledged throughout the ca- 
pital, and foon after by the whole aation. r + ae 

‘ The regent, fent back at firft into her own dominions with her 
fon, had already got as far as Riga, when frefh orders came to fto 
her. Being brought back to St. Peterfburg, fhe was there impri. 
foned for ever, as well as her fon. Munic and d’Ofterman were ba- 
nifhed into Siberia; and in this revolution, which took place from 
the sth to the 6th of October 1741, there was not one drop of blood 
_ The Emprefs Elizabeth reigned till the year 1762, frequently 
difturbed with the apprehenfions of being dethroned in her turnp 
She fent for her nephew the duke of Holftein, and married him to a 
princefs of Anhalt Zerbett.’ : 


Whoever is acquainted with the ingratitude of courts, will 
not be greatly furprifed when he hears, that this count Leftoc 
was afterwards banifhed by this emprefs to Siberia, wheré he 
Yived in the moft rigorous confinement till her death. 
nm the article on religion, there is a curious account of a 
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fe& of heretics among the Ruffians; which, we are forry we 
have not room to infert. 

In the article of manners, or cuftoms, nothing can be more 
amufing than the following account of the Ruffian matriages, 
which, as it comes from an eye-witnefs, deferves a place here. 


* On the day appointed for the marriage ceremony, after the pas- 
ties have been joined by a prieft, as in our charch, the lady’s pa- 
rents give an elegant fupper, at which the hufbani’s family is pre- 
fent, fome friends, and a magician, who comes with an intent to 
counteract the witchcraft which might be prattifed by other magi- 
cians, to prevent the confummation of the marriage. The new- 
married couple, attended by a godfather and a godmother, are 
conducted with the greateft ceremony into the nuptial chamber be- 
fore fupper. 

¢ The magician walks firft, the godfather follows, conducting the 
bride: the bridegroom gives his hand to the godmother, and the 
bridefinan his to the hufband’s neareft female relation, who is one~ 
of the jury, which is generally compofed of three or four women. 
During this proceffion to the nuptial apartment, every thing is got 
ready for the feaft in the room where the company ftays; who wait 
only the return of the married couple to begin their mirth; being 
thoroughly perfuaded, that the decifion of the jury will be favouwr- 
able to the bride. 

‘ The marriage chamber contains in general nothing but a bed, 
which is ufwally very neat, and without curtains ; the mages given 
by the godfather and godmother to the married couple; a few 
chairs, and a table, with bettles of brandy, and glafles, near which 
an old matron is placed. 

* The proceffion having reached the marriage chamber, the ma- 
tron offers the bride a waiter, on which-are glaffes filled with bran- 
dy and other liquors: the bride then prefents them to the magician 
fir, and afterwards tothe whole company round; the magician 
prepares his magic art; the bride is then undrefled, and left with a 
fina}l petticoat and an under-waiftcoat only ; both of them madé on 

yurpofe for this day, which is confecrated to voluptuouineis. The 
Jridegroom is alfo undrefied, and a nightgowu thrown over him : 
“the bride then kiffes all the company round, offers themagaina 
~iplafs of brandy; and when every body has drank a fecond time, 
they retire into an antichamber, leaving the married couple alone 
h the matron, who affifts at the ceremony ; m which the is the 
more interefted, as fhe receives a reward if the lady 1s acknowledged 
to be a virgin; whereas fhe is obliged, if the contrary happens, to 
drink out of a broken elafs, in the midft of the company, which is 
confidered as a mark of ignominy. F 

* After confummation, the jury of women is called in, who ftrip 
the bride quite naked, in order to decide whether fle was a virgm. 
Among other proofs required upon this occafion, the infpection of 
the linen is what they moft depend upon, and when this anfwers 
to their wifhes, the fh:ft is placed in a box; they give the bride a 
clean one, drefs her, and then call in the magician, the goc father, 
and the bridefman. The matron, triumphant, gives the waiter a- 
gain to the bride, who offers another glafs of brandy to ail the 
people of the proceffion. The married couple are then led back to 
the company: the box containing the proof the lady's virginity is 
carried firft; and upon the appearance of that, the.mufic announces 
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43 
the Seumph of the new-married couple. While the mufic is ae 
ing, the figns of the bride’s virginity are thewn toeach of the guefts, 
and for feveral days after the box is carried round among al] the 
neighbours. When all the company is perfectly fatisfied, the lady 
dances for a few minutes with her hufband, and every body fits 
cat down to the table, where molt of the men commonly get 

runk. 

‘ There were fevera]l marriages while I ftayed at Tobolfky; but 
I could never get any admiffion to any of the feafts; one lady in 
particular, otherwife a very amiable woman, was always againtit it ; 
faying, fhe was afraid I thould think their ceremony ridiculous, 
and give an account of it to the public. In my way from Tobdoliky 
‘back again to St. Peterfburg, I was invited toa wedding, and ap: 
pointed bridefman, fo that I had then an opportunity of feeing t 
whole tranfaction. 

‘ In the beginning of the reign of Peter I. the Ruffians ufed to 
marry without having feen each other. The parents on the man’s fide 
ufed to fend a kind of matron to the girl’s parents: the matron then . 
told them; I know you have goods to aipale of, and we have purcha-— 

fers. After fome enquiries, and a few ye {pent in negociating 
the affair, the parents ufed to meet. If the lad was agreeable to 
the gil’s parents, the day of ceremony was fixed. The eveni 
before marriage, the young man was brought to fee his ‘deftin 
wife, who received him without {peaking a word: one of her rela- 
tions was engaged to converfe with him. The next day, the lad 
ufed to fend a prefent to the lady, confifting of fweetmeats, foap, 
and other things of the fame kind. The box was never opened but 
in prefence of her friends, who were immediately fent for: fhe 
then ufed to lock berfelf up with them, continually thedding tears 
while her friends were finging fongs fuitable to the occafion of her 
marriage.” 

On the whole, this is a very entertaining work, and well 
worthy the perufal of the natural and moral philofopher, as 
alfo of the politician. The tranflation feems to be in the main 
well executed, but how far the alterations are judicious, we 
cannot determine, not having compared them with the ari- 
ginal. 
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VI. Another Letter to Mr, Almon, in Matter of Libel. 8v0, 2s, 6d. 
Almon, 


AS the beauty and harmony of the univerfe refulted from 

* the confli& of jarring atoms, according to the fyftem of 
Epicurus, fo, in free communities, many of the natural rights 
of mankind are afcertained, and confirmed’ by the agitation 
and turbulence of party, which had not before been diftin@ly 
known, and had not acquired a ftable footing. England, like 
other ftates, has had its paroxyfms, in which, no doubr, ho- 
neft and refpe@able’men have been alarined for their heredi- 
tary freedom ; partly from the attacks made upon it by unjuft 
adminiftration ; and partly from the influence of faction, the 
contagion of which it is impoffible to efcape, unlefs we are 
well 
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well fortitied with the antidotes of coolnefs and judgment? Ia 
fuch critical junctures we are apt haftily to efpoufe the intereft 
of any individpal, who, to warm prejudice and fuperficial ob- 
fervation, may feem opprefied by power. A Bingley becomes a 
political hero, and a patriot, as well as a Wilkes ; an Almon 
gains a temporary importance and dignity. We take it for grant- 
ed, thata di ifpaflionate country gentleman has written him a 
Letter on Libels ; and we read the phlegmatic difcnffion with 
attention and curiofity. 

But what are the final confequences of thefe popular con- 
tentions? They certainly need not terrify us. A country in 
which liberty has been long eftablifhed, and which hath long 
enjoyed its bleffings, has nothing to fear from this tranfitory 
fervour. Some changes are made in the miniftry, by which 
the public good is but little affeéted.. The petty champions 
retire from the field of patriotifm, ‘which they have fo glori- 
oufly maintained, to their primitive obfcurity ; and govern- 
ment refumes its tegular exertion. Yet fome matérial improve- 
ments are made in the fyftem of freedom, in confequence of 
the ardour of thofe, whofe cry was liberty, virtue, and their 
country, and who had nothing lefs in view than thofe noble 
objects, Thus the influx of the civil tide proves falubrious to 
our ifland, as Egypt is enriched by the inundations of the Nile. 

The author of this letter tells us, that hg is an old man; 
that he lives in the country, and has long been difufed to 
bufinefs. His prolix and digreffive manner of writing agrees 
with his account of himfelf. The fubjeé of his letter, is, the 
province of juries, particularly in the cafe of a libel againft the 
crown, Yet in this fame letter, he enters, rather with abrupt- 
nefs, and garrulity, into a difquifition on literary property, © 
and the philofophical merit of Mr. Locke and Mr. Hume. 
He is not content with convincing his readers; he is minute 
and tedious. Yet the cafes which he cites are exactly in point, 
and the fubftance of his arguments is fenfible and weighty. 
He fhows himfelf well acquainted with the letter and fpirit of 
the laws of his country. It will be expeéted, that we fhould 
lay before our readers a few of this author’s obfervations on a 
queftion which at prefent fo much attraéts the attention of the 
public. 

In the cafe of Lambe, in lord Coke, (fays this gentleman, in 
the 8 Jac. I. it was refolved even in the Star-chamber, ‘ that 
every one who fhall be conviéted of a libel, ought to be a con- 
triver of the libel, or a procurer of the contriving of it, or a 
malicious publifher of it, knowing it to be a libel. If he 
writes a copy of it, and dces not publifh it to others, it is ne 
publication of it.’ 
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In this cafe, an oppreffive and tyrannical court pronounced 
a mild and reafonable decree, which was a precedent well cal- 
culated to guard the fubje&, in matter of libel, againft the 
wantonnefs of power. And yet, as our author informs us, and 
fully proves, this precedent was eluded in freer times, in the 
reign of king William, by the famous lord chief juftice Holts 
in the cafe of the King againft Beare.—Beare was indi&ed for 
treacheroufly, falfely, and malicioufly, compofing, writing, and 
induftrioufly colle&ing many feditious libels againft the king 
and his juft government: one of thofe libels was intitled, 
‘ The Belgic Boar; to the tune of Chevy-Chace.’ The jury, 
however, on hearing the caufe, found, that as to the writing 
and collecting only of the libels, in the indi&tment mentioned, 
the defendant was guilty; and as to all the reff contained in the 
faid indi&mext, that he was not guilty. But lord chief juftice 
Holt, in other inftances a judicious and upright judge, preju- 
diced by his zeal for William and the Revolution, over-ruled 
this verdict of the jury, by availing himfelf of the double-mean- 
ing of an Englifh word, amd confounding the mere manual wri- 
ter with the author of a libel. The writer of this letter is very 
diffufe, and particular upon this cafe, as-he finds it has been 
produced to juftify fome of our late judicial proceedings. 


¢ Nothing can be more contemptible than the faying of lord Holt, 
that the writing makes the effence of a libel. It 1s clearly the ma- 
licious, or feditious intention of it, which is the effence of the of- 
fence. Asin felony there muft be felleus animus, fo in libels there 
muft be a libellous mind. Nay, the tender laws of England will 
not fuffer a man to be called in queftion before a court of vindictive 
or criminal juftice, for words merely {fpoken, although reflecting 
and defamatory, becanfe they may be f{poken in the hurry of alter- 
cation, in fudden paflion and anger. The courts expect that it 
fhall appear that there was real rancor and a deliberate intention to 
defame, and therefore require, before they will take notice of al- 
moft any words, that they flhall be committed to paper, whigh is 
prefumed to be a folemn act, and what ought to render the doer 
accountable. This is what gave oceafion to wicked men, to pre- 
tend that the whole effence of a libel confiited in the writing. 
Whereas, if this were fo ina ftrict fenfe, then all writing whatever 
would be criminal ; but this is too much to contend. itis there- 
fore reftrained to the writing of libellous matter. Now, for what 
yeafon is this? Becaufe there muft be malice in a thing to make it a 
libel. But, it does not follow, from there being malice in a 
writing, that there muft be fome in the writer, unlefs he were the 
compofer or contriver of fuch writing.- Then, if this does not fol- 
low of neceflity, there muft be fome proof to induce a belief, that 
the wiiter (or printer, if you will) knew the meaning of the writing 
which he was tranfcribing, or printing, and muft, therefore have 
done it with a libellous intention. But, you may reply, that the 
mere writing, copying, or printing, is a proof of fuch intention. 
I allow, that it is prima facie evidence, prefumptive proof, and 


wy be urged as fuch toa jury, for confideration. Indeed, it will 
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probably make it not only prudent, but abfolutely requifite, for 
the writer or printer, to enter into a defence. To thew for ex- 
ample his extreme youth, an ignorance of the drift of the writing, 
that he did it fecretly in his own ftudy, from whence, though 
locked up in his bureau, it had been ftolen, and publithed without 
his knowledge ; and that he had frequently expreffed much con- 
cern and refentment about it: or, that he wrote it as a law ftudent, 
or ingrofled it for the clerk of indiétments ; or was a foreigner, 
and neither underftood, nor ever heard, what the purport of the 
writing was, &c. &c. It may be faid, that a public profecution 
would never be carried on againft fuch a tranfcriber. What, not 
wf it anfwered the purpofe of any political faétion, to opprefs him, 
upon a difference of parties? I can tell you, that in fuch cafe, a 
nobleman, a fecretary of ftate, would ftir in it himfelf. How came 
the world to know any thing of the abandoned blafphemy in the 
Fey on Woman ? Was it from the complainer of the work, or the 
author? Did they differ in private principles of virtue, or in party 
only ? Was it a defire of extinguifhing and fuppreffing blafphemy 
itfelf, or of ruining a troublefome man ? Was tiere, or could there 
be, the leaft motive from private or public virtue for the whole 
proceeding ? In fhort, what would difgrace a man, as a gentleman, 
for ever, and make one fhy of any intercourfe with him, will be, 
as a politician, praife-worthy, a proof of good capacity, and an 
admirable feat. There are many inftances of malicious profecu- 
tions, both on the fcore-of gratifying private animofities, and of 
carrying political purpofes. ‘The real intention, therefore, of any 
writer, whether author, or tranfcriber, fhould be afcertained to 
the jury, before they find him guilty of the charge laid upon him. 
With refpeét to libels, in moderate times, the man proved to be 
the printer and publifher, would find it very difficult to fhield him- 
felf from being conviéted of having printed and publifhed with a 
libellous intention, that is, of being found generally guilty. He 
would probably be fo, the prefumptive evidence being ftrong againtt 
him. In warm times, like thofe in London towards the end of 
Charles II.’s reign, or in the prefent, it is poffible that a printer of 
the wickedett, falfeft, and moft mifchievous libels, upon the pr: nce 
and the very frame of our government, whether under the figna- 
ture of Junius or any other, might be acquitted. There are fea- 
fons of epidemical madnefs, when a temperate jury cannot be had, 
and when nothing will be deemed a libel upon government. Be it 
fo. The diforder cannot laft long. At this moment, perhaps, 
Mr. George Bellas, the boat-failing proctor ; Mr. Arthur Beard- 
wore, the magna charta attorney ; Mr. Humphry Cotes, the bank~ 
rupt; Mr. Horne, the Brentford curate; Mr. Vaughan, the broker, 
&c. taking upon themfelves the ftyle and title of fupporters of the 
rights of all Englifhmen, may have fome privilege beyond us com- 
mon men. But thefe extraordinary powers are not delegated for 
any certain period, and are held merely at the will and pleafure of 
the people, and refolvable in an inftant by their majefty. The vor- 
tex too, in genera], extends no farther than the bills of mortality, 
and perhaps does not take in fcandal between man and man, but 
only between the crown and the public. A Jate event in a border- 
ing county, may induce one at leaft to think fo, where a placeman 
and a courtier, through the medium of a jury, bas given a very 
fmart check indeed to the outrageous, indecent, unprofeffional 
pertnefs and calumny of a zealous young man, who might have 


found a more fuitable employment for his talents, than the — 
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public orator to factious, popular meetings. The moral of the 
whole may be very good. But be the refpective impartiality of 
judge and jury what it will, and it om fometimes be a ion 
on which fide it lies, the conftitution has placed the trial of all 
criminal matters, in the hands of the latter moft indifputably, and 
they are upon oath to find, whether the act complained of was done, 
and whether wilfully or not. There is fcarcely any matter of challenge 
allowed to thejudge, but feveral to the jurors, and many of them 
may be removed without any reafon alledged. This feems to pro- 
mife as much impartiality as human nature will admit ; and abfo+ 
lute perfection is not attainable, I am afraid, either in judge or 
jury, or any thing elfe. The trial by our country is in my owa 
opinion the great bulwark of freedom, and, for certain, the ad- 
miration of all foreign writers and nations, ‘The laft writer of an 
diftinguifhed note upon the principles of government, the celebrat 
Montefquieu, is in raptures with this peculiar perfection in the 
Englifh policy. From juries running riot, if I may fay fo, and 
acting wildly at particular feafons, ‘a cannot conclude, like fome 
Scottith doétors of our Jaw and conftitution, that their power 
fhould be leflened. This would, to ufe the words of the wife, 
learned, and intrepid lord chief juftice Vaughan, be “a ftrange, 
new-fangled conclufion, after a trial fo celebrated for many hun- 
dreds of years.” Whether London juries will, or will not judge 
impartially in faétious times, I cannot tell; but this I am fure of, 
that they are as capable of judging, whether any paper brought 
before them be publifhed with a libellous intent, as my lord chief 
‘ juftice Mansfield, and his affeffors (able and learned as they are) 
there being no legal matter whatever in the confideration.” 


A jury was not admitted in the Star-chamber; there all 
ftate-libels were formerly tried ; and of courfe the judges of 
the court wholly determined what was, or was not a libei. 
Hence our author infers, that the venerable bench has ever 
fince claimed the exclufive right of deciding this point, with- 
out confidering that by the principles of the juridical part of 
our conftitutions where a jury is fummoned, the judgment of 
all faéts muift be left to them, and that this holds through the 
region of crimes. He infifts, that the intention of a fuppofed 
libeller is as much within their cognizance as the intention of 
any other fuppoj/ed criminal ;, which, no judge, he thinks, cam 
difpute their right to examine, and pronounce upon, nor le- 
gaily invalidate their verdict. 

Though we have remarked of this letter, that it is fpuna out 
to an unneceflary and tedious prolixity, we muft here, ia jul- 
tice to the writer of it, obferve, that in fome places it is not 
only fenfible and acute, but eloquent and animated. The fl- 
lowing extra will be agreeable to every one who is a friend 
to our civil rights ; and it will not be unworthy the atrennom 
of a judge. 

‘ There is after all, in my own opinion, nothing like travelling 
the old beaten road of the conftitution, without farting new 


s&themes from a defire of fhewing fupertor parts, or, for the fake of 
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introducing what one thinks would be an improvement in the law, 
4 man may happen to diflike the trial by jury, and an udlicenfed 
prefs, and would really, had he the modelling of a government, 
under which himfelf was to live, have neither; but if the courfe 
of his profeflion and extraordinary talents were to bring fuch 4 
man to be chief juftice of England, (by far the moft important 
poit in the kingdom, becaufe all difputes between the king and 
the fubjeét muft there be tried) he muft be content to take the 
law of England as he finds it, and to adminifter it in the ufual 
way. Every open attempt tochange it (however fincerely he might 
mean an improvement, would tend to his own d@ifcomfort and dif- 
appointment, and every fubtle and imdirect ftep for the purpofe 
would fubjeét him to contumely and to the worft and moft injurious 
of imputations. If alaw is tobe ftrained, or a yerdict either to be 
compaffed or conftrued artificially, for the fake even of a good end, 
forthe punifhment of a popular rafcal, it is a grofs injury to the 
conftitution, and wil] lead the way to a thoufand perverfions of the 
law for the fake of very bad ends, Twenty abfurd or unjuft ver- 
dicts in fa&tious times, againft libellers in particular, ‘will not 
weigh as a ftraw againft the noble fervice that juries have done in 
arbitrary reigns, in the cafe of the feven bifhaps, and in many 
other inftances, by which in a great meafure, the liberties of this 
country have been preferved. The fame may be faid of heretical 
or deiltical writings: in fhort of a free prefs generally. Befides, 
am one of thofe a doubt whether the great men who have pre- 
fided in our courts of Jaw formerly, had not as much acute under- 
ftanding and found judgment as any of the able men now living. 
As in hearing counfel it will generally happen, that the firft fays 
every thing, yet it will fometimes fall out that eyen the third 
(though a plain man) fhall hit upon fomething fo material as to 
weigh in the decifion of the caufe, and therefore they fhould all be’ 
heard: fo with refpect to old forms, they feem for the moft part 
tedious and ufelefs, yet the omiffion of them fhall in fome parti- 
cular cafe occafion a difficulty which could never otherwife have 
happened. It is therefore a right rule fare fuper vias antiquas, to 
expound and to execute the Jaw in the way that our forefathers did. 
A judge that is for ftriking out new paths in the law which has 
ftood the teft of ages, and either imagines that he himéfelf is right, 
or that the world will think him fo, counts without his hoft. 

‘ If old forms were to be rigidly purfued, there would be no 
room for much difplay of parts, and the proving of any thing, by 
any thing, which one now and then hears of. The defire of im- 

roying the law and conftitution, is dangerous vanity at the beft, 
And were there at any time to arife fome one particular judge wha 
fuould think much change neceffiry, and at the fame time fuch 
judge fhould never try a fm oy caufe; or decide any point be- 
tween the crown and the fubjeét without affording juft matter for 
animadyerfion and furprife; or, in yulgar terms, without making 
him(elf the fubjeét of every body’s comment, I fhould doubt his 
having greater difcernment or more infallible judgment than thofe 
who went before him. It would rather introduce fome fufpicion 
of the holjownefs of his head or his heart, jf the former were the 
cafe, the apparent fuperiority of his talents muft lie rather in {Q- 
phiitry than in folidity of judgment, and be better calculated for 
immediate vilory and triumph, than for giving final and Jafting 
fatisfaction. Temporary fpecioufnefs is but a mifchievous, trea- 
gherous quality in a judge, although yf be every thing 1n an pond 
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cate. I ftemember many years ago, a fupreme law-riagiftrate, 
who, both in the King’s Bench and the Chancery, manifelted the 
utmoft deference.to former determinations, a folicitude to find out 
the true gre and principles on which they proceeded, and a 
defire of hearing all that could be faid by the counfel of either fide. 
He ‘would then deliver fo legal, fo found, fo comprehenfive, fo 
juftly principled a judgment on the points before him, as fatisfied 
all mankind of the impartiality, of the truth, of the circumfpedt- 
nefs, and of the profeffional and juridical correétnefs of his decrees, 
In fhort, he heard fully, and determined completely. He was nei- 
ther at conftant war with juries, nor with the law and forms of our 
forefathers. He performed his part without oftentatious fmartnefs, 
fupercilioufnefs, the artifice of logical ratiocination, or the parade 
of civil law, learning, and the authority of imperial codes. His 
conduct on the bench won the refpecét of every body; parties, coun- 
fel and bar, ‘for twenty-three or four years fucceflively. And time 
itfelf and future difcuffion, have not impaired or thaken his fen- 
tences. Neverthelefs he is not fuppofed to: have been freer front 
felfith and political views than other lawyers, that is to fay, other 
men. But he had too much cool found fenfe, with the magifterial 
gown upon his back, in deliberating upon legal matter, to look at 
aught but the precedents of former times, the arguments in the 
caufe, and the genuine principles of law. He knew that neither 
the weight of his office, nor any prefent artificial refinement, could 
preferve his opinions and demeanor from being {fcrutinized by a 
_difcerning bar, and (fhould they deteét any fallacy and obliquity, 
as were there any they certainly would) from being abufed by the 
public. Such a filent —— auditory will fee through the 
greateft fophift that ever {fpoke; and, after fcanning his fophifms 
among themfelves, by degrees drop their fhrewd redargutions 
among the world. With acute practifers, every ftudied preface of 
impartiality, of prodigious firmnefs, of a difregard of danger even 
to the lofs of life, and of an extreme anxioufnefs in any crown 
rofecution to find out the fmalleft iota of juftification for the des 
andant, will only raife an-extraordinary attention to every colour 
of good or evil, to every fhade or light, made ufe of by fuch judge, 
uid to the whole of his gefture ; for their jealoufy will be fet on the 
watch by the unduenefs and unufualnefs of an elaborate exordium 
from the chafte bench of fober judicature. What fhould: make fo 
artificial a beginning neceflary? Judges who mean nothing unfair 
need never recur to thefe meretricious arts. Why then thould you 
ufe them? Do you imagine the world fufpects youof fome defign of 
not doing your duty ? If not, it muft be your confcioufnefs of in- 
tending Ponte duplicity that makes you thus call in beforehand 
fuch guards to your reputation. Genuine fimplicity and pure vir- 
tue are ever devoid of fictitious ornaments. Every extraordinary 
declaration, fide {peech, hint, tone of voice, look or gefticulation, 
will furnifh matter of animadverfion, and the ufer finally dupes him- 
felf and becomes the facrifice of his own artifice; whatever feeming 
conviction and rhetorical applaufe his argument or oration may 
carry withthem atthe time. Truth ftands the edge of profeffional 
and popular difcuffion, but fophiftry of neither; for it cannot al- 
ter the nature of things, although it will difguife their appearance 
fora while. Time will always fooner or later deteét the adultery. 
Opinionum commenta delet digs, nature judicia confirmat.” 
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To this letter is added, a Poftfcript on commitments and at- 
tachments for a contempt of court. The cafe of Bingley led 
the author into refle&ions upon this fabje&. He afferts, and 
proves by feveral inftances which he has produced, that a per- 
fon cannot be legally committed for a conftrutive contempt of 
a court; but only for that a@ual and immediate contempt by 
which its proceedings are refifted and interrupted. When a mar 
does not in fa& difturb the procefs of a court, this writer denies 
the legality of its power to attach him. No judge, (as he ar- 
gues) has a right to fhut his mouth, or to prevent his pen from 
cenfuring what he thinks erroneous in the diftribution of pub- 
lic juftice, Commitment for this conftruétive and imputed con- 
tempt, he thinks a dominion fo extraordinary, fo incongruous 
with the conftitution of this country, and fo privatory of the 
fubjeéts’ right to a trial by jury for every mifdemeanour, that 
it clafhes with the whole fyftem of our law. 

We pretend not to be fo well verfed as this gentleman, in 
the laws of England. But we keg leave to make a remark or 
two on the fubjeét- before us, with proper deference to thofe 
who are qualified to difcufs it. 

It appears that a jury is, in the language of our author, the 
great bulwark of our civil liberty ; and that we cannot, there- 
tore, be too watchful, and jealous of any attack upon its pri- 
vileges and power: we prefume,.that it fhould be leaft influ- 
enced by the bench in cafes of libel, in which the crown is 
commonly concerned ; and in which, therefore, a judge, as 
he is but a man, is moft liable to deviate from integrity. Why 
a particle of a jury’s weight fhould ever devolve upon a 
judge, it is not eafy to comprehend : for in the moft  turbu- 
lent and falious times, as much impartiality and equity may 
certainly be expected from the former as from the latter, An 
Englifhman’s ineftimable right to be tried by his peers, feems 
not only to have fprung from the principles of freedom, but 
likewife of found reafon. For a jury feems as well qualified 
to judge of motives and fa&is, and to apply them to the law 
when it is explained fo them, as a judge is to explain the law to 
a jury. And, unlefs we are mifinformed by writers, who ap- 
pear to be candid and accurate, the verdi& of an Englith jury 
is decifive in every canfe, unlefs a flaw can be found in the in 


diétment. — ° 





VII. A Second Poffeript to a late Pamphlet, entitled, a Letter to 
Mr, Almon, in Maiter of Libel. 8vo. 1s, Miller. 


HE author of the Letter to Mr. Almon, in Matter of Libel, 
on reading the judgment of the Court of King’s-Bench, 
in the cafe of the King againft Woodfall, thought it inconfiftent 


with 
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with law, and the freedom of our conftitution. In confequence 
of that opinion, he wrote tHis fecond Poftfcript, to fhow the 
impropriety of the judgment. Many particulars of this judg- 
ment in Woodfall’s cafe he is induftrious to refute; but he 
chiefly aims to invalidate that part of it, which infilis, that 
the information, not the jury, determines any publication to be 
a libel; that it is not their bufinefs to enquire, whether it is 
publifhed with a malicious dnd feditious intention ; and that 
when they found Woodfal the printer and publifher of Junias’s 
Letters, he fhould, by their verdi&, have been pronounced 


guilty. 
To this do&trine he oppofes many pertinent precedents, and 
ftrong arguments, and he difplays its confequences in the fol- 


lowing terms, 


‘ I may be miftaken, but it feems to me, by this way of ex- 
pounding the conftitution of this country, as if its life-blood was 
etting out. For, I am one of thofe. who hold with Dr, Mid- 
dleton, that ‘ the prefs, in all countries, where it can have its 
free courfe, will ever be found the fureft guardian of right and 
truth; and that he muft be allowed to aét like a generous adverfary, 
who refers the merit of his argument to that trial.” Nor is what 
old Donne the divine fays unworthy attention. ‘“* There may be 
many cafes, where a man may do his country good, and fervice 
by libelling ; for, where a man is either too great, or his vices teo 
general to be brought under a judiciary accufation, there is no way 
but the extraordinary method of accufation. Sealed Jetters, in the 
Star-chamber have, now-a-days, been judged libels.” In truths 
the freedom of this country from hierarchical and monarchical ty- 
ranny, is greatly owing to a free prefs. The little liberty which 
France is now getting into, both in civil and religious concerns, 
may be wholly attributed to the fame caufe. It is the bulwark of 
the franchifes of the people; who would never know what was do- 
ing, nor fee the confequences, were it not for the prefs. The li- 
berty of itin England, however, feems to me to be now in the ut- 
moft danger; arid I will tell you how. By this late adjudication 
(according to the printed relation) juries, in matter of libel, are 
not to judge of the intent of the writing; and if they declare they 
Kave done fo, it will annul their verdict. Confequently, the court 
alone can, and muft determine, whether the defendant has been 
guilty of any crime. The jury have nothing to dowith it. They 
can only find, whether the defendant publifhed the paper, and whes 
ther any occafional blank in it, as for example k—g, is rightly 
filled up in the information, and means fing. Now the attorney- 
general is an officer during pleafure, not upon oath, and has the 
power of filing an information againft whom he pleafes, and of 
putting him uponhis trial. The writer of this, or any other pa- 
per, controverting by argument any decifion of law, or aét of ad- 
miniftration, may become an object of their refentment. What 
he fays may be true, and of the laft confequence to the public ; 
but being againft the miniftry, and deeply affecting their power and. 
intoreft, it may be deemed proper to endeavour at a condemnation 
of it by a court of juftic&in order to punifh the writer, and to 
prevent the like for the future. The chief juftice of the King’s 
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Bench, for the time being, may chance to be a courtier, of a Ja» 
cobite family, and to have arbitrary notions with refpect to go- 
vernment. He may hold, befides his judicial office, another during 
amps that may bring in 4 or soool. a year; the next judge to 
im may hold likewife an additional, precarious place, of 2000]. a 
year, by the recommendation. of his chief; the third judge may 
have lately had given him, through the fame intereft, a place of 
gool. a year; and the fourth and laft, may be a modeft young 
man, juft brought to the bench, from being a. private counfel, in 
a laborious department in the profeflion, wholly and folely by the 
authority of the fame chief. His lordfhip being a political man, 
may be a(ked by the miniftry of the day, whether he has read fuch 
a pamphlet, and whether he does not think it a ftrong libel upon 
them? He may anfwer yes: upon which Mr. Attorney is. directed 
to profecute the writer. ‘This is done, and he is taken up, and re- 
quired to find fureties of the peace, and for his behaviour, and not 
merely for his appearance to try the information. He muft fubmit 
to all this; or lie in prifon ab initio. It matters not whether he be 
one of the reprefentatives of the people in parliament or not, for 
by a late concurrent refolution of both houfes, he is intitled to no 
privilege in the cafe of a libel, although he isin every other mifde- 
meanor which is not an aétual breach of the peace. When the ~ 
trial comes on, the jury find the defendant not guilty. The judge 
tells them the evidence was clear of his being the publifher, and 
defires to know the ground they go upon. They tell his lordthip 
that they do not think the paper a libel, or publifhed with a cri- 
minal, but with a good intent. He acquaints them that their ver- 
diét then is a nullity: in fhort, it is no verdiét, After fome panfe 
and confufion, they fay, at laft, they cannot, to be fure, but find 
that the defendant publithed the paper. A verdict of guilty is or- 
dered to be entered up. The counfel move in arreft of judgment, 
on account of the mifdireétion of the judge. The only court, 
where this motion can be heard, is his lordthip's own court, fo 
circumftanced it being the only tribunal where criminal profecu- 
tions atthe fuit of the king againft the fubjeét can be heard, «I 
need fay no more ; but I wil fapdots his lordthip direéts a fpecial 
verdié to be taken: it muft, in that way, come again before him- 
felf and his affeflors. From thence it may, indeed, be carried be- 

fore the houfe of lords, by appeal; but if the miniftry have an 

weight there, I leave it to the reader to guefs what a writer again 
them, appealing from a folemn judgment of the judges of the land, 
is likely to meet with. The King’s Bench may fentence fuch wri- 
ter to perpetual imprifonment, or to a fine which he cannot pay, 
which will anfwerthe fame end, or to the pillory; and this may 
even be the fate of a peer. Who, knowing all this, and feeing 
fuch an example, would ever think of laying his thoughts before the 
public, in oppofition to any meature of adminiftration or govern- 
ment? Until now, the common notion of this conftitution was, that 
no perfon under it could be found guilty of any crime but by a 
jury. If law was mixed with fact, the judge always inftructed the 
jury what he apprehended to be the law, and they, after comparing 
the facts with his expofition of the law, were to judge whether the 
defendant was guilty of the crime he was diiteek with, or not, and 
to find accordingly. Noman before ever doubted but the jury in a- 
criminal fuit were the fole judges of the criminality of the ‘defen- 
dant. But that is found, at lait, not to be foin libel, and that the 
jury ave merely to find whether the defendait publithed, It hee. 
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ing’s judge who mutt pronounce him guilty or not of the crime 
’ Ming eat prefent, eile of this fore is likely to fall out ; 
but under the law as faid to be fettled, it may be the cafe, and who 
«an tell how foon. The Jacobite judge, Allybone, laid it down 
that ** no private man can take upon him to write againft the ac- 
tual exercife of government, without leave, but he makes a libel.” 
And, if the prefent doétrine is to be eftablifhed, I think one may 
fay, that the judges of the King’s Bench will really be the ftate- 
licenfers of the prefs, and their court the licenfe-ofice. Without 
leave from thence, who dare write freely ? No man can put him- 
felf upon his country, and fubmit it to the judgment of a jury, 
whether he has been guilty or not of a crime in writing what has 
been prome upon him. Their taking that into their confideration 
would be of no avail: were they even to declare that they found a 
defendant not guilty on the confideration of the intent of the 
writing, it would deftroy the effet of their verdi&t, vitiate and an- 
nulit. The court arrogates that power to itfelf alone: is not this, 
in effect, eftablifhing, under another name, a ftate-lieenfer of the 
prefs? And is that, under any pretence, or through any medium, 
to be endured ?* 

This Second Poftfcript is clofely conneéted with the author’s 
Letter to Mr. Almon, and written to ftrengthen it. Our ac- 
count of that Letter has left us little to remark on this pamphlet. 

We fhall not fcruple, however, to obferve, that in libel the 
information charges the publication to have been made with 
malice and fedition, and againft the peace of the realm. The 
jurors are fworn to the trial of this charge between the king 
and the defendant; and if they find him guilty, it is recorded 
that by their verdi&, he is found to have publifhed with ma- 
lice, and fo they all fay upon their oaths. This is a truth 
which cannot be controverted. It muft then be neceflarily 
granted, that to examine and pronounce upon the intention 
of a publifher, is an effential part of the office of a jury. 

Far be it from us to {crutinize and condemn the conduc of 
our reverend judges. It gives us pleafure, however, to refleét, 
that while we continue a free people, any attacks upon liberty 
will be but tranfient, and productive of more good than ill, 
by exciting men of learning and fpirit to defend, illuftrate, 
aud confirm our national privileges. This will always be the 
cafe, till the prefs is fubjefted to the reftriftion with which our 


author fears it is already threatened. 





VIII .Trads concerning Patronage, by fome eminent Hands. With a 
Candid Inquiry into the Conftitution of the Church of Scotland, 
in relation ta the Settlement of Minifters. And, Remarks upon a 
late Pamphlet, entitled ** Obfervatians on the Overture concern- 
ing Patronage,” in Anfusr to the ** Thoughts of a Layman con= 
cerning Patronage and Prefentations.”” 12mo, 35, Grey. 

Ts law of patronage has for fome years been the fubje& 

of a warm controverfy in Scotland. Every publication 
therefore, which promifes to- elucidate .old arguments, or “ 
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advance new ones, becomes interefting to every perfon, whe 
is defirous of knowing the hiftory and conftitution ‘of that 
country. The author of the Candid Inquiry, that is, the 
editor of this volume, confcious of the imperfeGion which 
might attend his own attempt, has corroborated his opinion, 
** that patronage is every way injurious to the church of Scot- 
land,’ by repubjithing feveral tras on this fubje&, by writers 
of unqueftionable character and abilities. 

The firft is, the Reprefentation of Meff. Carftares, Black- 
well, and Bailie, by appointment of the commiffion of the 
general affembly, to the houfe of peers, againft the bill for 
reftoring patronages, in1i712. This addrefs fets forth the 
principles and 1ights of the church of Scotland upon the pre- 
fent article, 

An Account of Lay-Patronages in Scotland follows next, 

publifhed at the above conjuncture, in order to fupport the 
addrefs ; more copioufly fhewing, in point of law, the rights 
of the church, by the Revolution and Union fettlements. Thig 
piece is fuppofed to have been written by Sir David Dalrymple, 
' The third article is entitled, Confiderations on Patronages, 
addreffed to the Gentlemen cf Scotland, by Dr. Francis Hut- 
chefon, 1735. This is followed by the Refolution of the af- 
fembly in 1736, upon the return of their commiffioners from 
parliament, wih the report of their want of fuccefs, wel] 
known to be the draught of the late lord P t D S. 
_ We come now to the only original compofition in this vo- 
lume, entitled A Candid Inquiry into the conftitution of the 
Church of Scotland, in relation to the Settlement of Mini- 
fters. The author has taken a wider range than any former 
adventurer in the fame field. He enquires into the origin of 
patronage, its gradual prevale ‘nce in various periods and in 
different countries, and its effects on rel igion and the clergy. 

At the Revolution, he fays, it was found, that patronage: 
was inconvenient, and fubject to great abufe; it was therefore 
Jaid afide, and in its room a new conftitution, for- the fettle- 
ment of minifters, was thus formed. ‘* Upon a vacancy, 
the heritors, being Proteftants, and the elders, are to name 
and propofe the pe:fon to the whole congregation, to be either 
approven or difapproven by them; and if they difapprove, the 
difapprovers ro give in their reafons, to the effect the affair 
tay be cognofced by the prefbytery of the bounds, at whafe 
judgment, and by whofe determination, the calling and entry 
of a particular minifter is to be ordered and concluded. 

‘ Such, he adds, was the equitable and liberal plan fettled 
by our wile forefathers, as the foundation and mle of govern- 


ment in this moft ofignpial point, affecting in turn every indi- 
vidya} 
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vidual within the kingdom. By it many,evils and inconve- 
niences, which, in former times, had been matter of com- 
plaint, were avoided. Patrons themfelves, by other parts of 
the ftatute, had an equivalent for their titles. All who for- 
merly had, or were now found proper to have, intereft in 
calling of minifters, are brought in, fuitable confideration 
given to each, and the whole adjufted with confummate pru- 
dence.’ 

Fo fupport and risiaitinelil this fyftem is the intention of 
the effay we are now confitlering. And though we are not 
convinced, that patronages are fo detrimental to religion and 
the happinefs of the clergy, on one hand, or that popular 
elections, on the other, are attended with all the advantages 
which this -writer fuppofes, yet we muft confefs, he has dif- 
played a confiderable fhare of learning and good fenfe in the 
courfe of his enquiry. 

It is faid, but we do not know upon what foundation, that 
this traét is the production of the ingenious Mr. Randall of 
Sterling ; and the performance which he endeavours to anfwer, 
the work of the celebrated author of the Hittory of the Reign of 
Charles V. 

_ The laft article in this colle&tion is a piece which was pub- 
lithed by the late Dr. Doddridge in 1730, entitled, * Free 
Thoughts on the moft probable Means of reviving the Diffent- 
ing Intereft.2 Though this tra&t was not occafioned by any 
thing relating to patronage in particular, yet, in another view, 
it has no finall conneétion with fome confiderable grounds of 
the differences in Scotland, upon which the author of Odyerva- 
tions, &c. lays a particular ftrefs ; being a reply to a pamphlet 
making the like complaints againft the body of Diflenters in 
England, as having the fame bad tafte in preaching, and 
therefore apt to choofe the leaft or worft qualified minifters, 
which’ is imputed to the congregations in Scotland. The 
do&or has made a reply very much upon the principles which 
the oppofers of patronage adopt, and this effay is therefore 
added as an anfwer to fome of the arguments which have been 
advanced by the od/erwator, 


ot. 





IX. Fables of Flora. By Dr. Langhorne. 4t0. 3s. Murray, 


N the following poems (fays the author of thefe Fables, jn 

the advertifement prefixed to them) the plan of Fable is 
enlarged, and the province extended. To the original Nar- 
RATIVE and MORAL are added imagery, defcription, and fen- 
fiment. The fcenery is formed in a department of nature’ 
more adapted to the genius and difpofition of POETRY ;, where 
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fhe finds new objects, interefts, and connexions, to exercife 
her fancy and her powers.’ | 

Dr. Langhorne certainly over-rates the merit of his Fables. 
His advertifement implies, that this {pecies of writing has hi- 
therto been deftitute of imagery, defcription and fentiments, 
But we will venture to affert that no man who hasa tafte for 
poetry will deny that Gay’s Fables have thofe embellithment, 
Gay was a poet much fuperior to Dr. Langhorne; and a poet 
always animates his thoughts, on whatever obje@ he is em- 
ployed, with imagery, defcription, and fentiment. Invene 
tion, it muft be owned, in the fine arts, is a proof of a vigo- 
rous and fertile mind; provided it is conduéted with judg- 
ment, and prefents attractive ideas. Much, however, cannot 
be faid in favour of the new objeés, interefts, and connexions, 
which Dr. Langhorne has here found for poetry; as they are 
remote from common life, and will, we fhall venture to pro- 
phecy, be chiefly regarded by the author. As thofe of our 
Englifh readers, whom a writer fhould with to pleafe, are not 
of an extravagant, oriental turn, they are not obliged te Afop, 
or Gay, for giving reafon and fpeech to the animal creation ; and 
much lefs to our fabulift for making the Sun-fiower complain, 
and the Ivy vent its invidjousreproaches. The more probable a 
fiction is, the more pleafing it will be, and the ftronger in- 
fluence will its moral have upon the mind. Therefore, if the 
compiler of fables would lay betore us important objets, in- 
terefts, and connexions, let him make his own fpecies the 
ground-work of his poetry; and however fevere our reftriGion 
may feem to the luxuriant imagination of Dr. Langhorne, man 
is fo complicated, and diverfified a being, that he will always 
afford ample matter for inventive genius. 

The plan of thefe Fables is trifling ; and it is ill conduéted, 
Flowers are here introduced which are but little known, and 
are therefore proper fubjeéts fot a minute virtuofo, not for a 
fentimental poet, who will always take his imagery from thofe 
objects with which the generality of mankind are converfant, 
becaufe it is more his province to affe& than to inform. 





PiGoribus atque peetis 
Quidlibet audendi femper fuit aqua potefas, 


It is by this obfervation of Horace that Dr. Langhorne vin- 
dicates his attempt: an obfervation, which, when mifapplied, 
will never authenticate poetical error: and he has no right to 
avail himfelf of it, who mittakes a prepofterous choice of fuch 
material’, as none but himfelf would feleét, for original come 
pofition, 


if 








If fmooth and lulling verfification can atone for the want of 
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manly fenfe, thefe Fables will bring their author a temporary 
reputation, We thall now appeal to the judgment of our rea- 
ders, by extracting the fhorteft of them. 


The La wR Et and the REtEpD, 


¢ The reed that once the thepherd blew 
‘ On old Cephifus’ hallowed fide, 
To Sylla’s cruel bow applied, 
Its inoffenfive mafter flew. 
¢ Stay, bloody foldier, ftay thy hand, 
or take the fhepherd’s gentle breath : 
Thy rage let innocence withftand ; 
Let mufic foothe the thirft of death. 
¢ He frowned---He bade the arrow fly--- 
The arrow fmote the tuneful {wain ; 
No more its tone his lip fhall try, 
Nor wake its vocal foul again, 
¢ Cephifus, from his fedgy urn, 
With woe beheld the fanguine deed : 
He mourned, and, as they heard him mourn, e 
Affenting fighed each trembling reed. 
« Fair offspring of my waves, he cried; 
That bind my brows, my banks adorn, 
Pride of the plains, the rivers’ pride, 
For mufic, peace, and beauty born! 
«¢ Ah! what, unheedful, have we done? 
What demons here in death delight ? 
What fiends that curfe the focial fun ? 
What furies of infernal night ? 
‘§ See, fee my peaceful thepherds bleed ! 
Each heart in harmony that vyed, 
Smote by its own melodious reed, 
Lies cold, along my bluthing fide. 
‘¢ Back to your urn, my waters, fly; 
Or find in earth fome fecret way; 
For horror dims yon con{cious fky, 
And hell has iffued into day.” 
¢ Thro’ Delphi's holy depth of thade 
The fympathetic forrows ran; 
While in his dim and mournful glade 
The genius of her groves began. 
« In vain Cephifus fighs to fave 
The fwain that loves his watry mead, 
And weeps to fee his reddening wave, - 
And mourns for his perverted reed : 
** In vain my violated groves 
Mutt I with equal grief bewail, 
While defolation fternly roves, 
And bids the fanguine hand affail. 
** God of the genial ftream, behold 
My laurel thades of leaves fo bare! 
Thofe leaves no poet's brows enfold, 
Nor bind Apollo’s golden hair. 
« Like thy fair offspring, mifapplied, 
Far other purpole they fupply ; 
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The Satyrif : a Poem. 
The murderer’s burning cheek to hide, 
And on bis frownful temples die. 
«* Yet deem not thefe of Pluto’s race, 
Whom wounded Nature fues in vain; 
Pluto difclaims the dire difgrace, 
And cries, indignant, ‘* They are men,” 
Some people are prepoffefied in favour of a book from the fper 
cioufnefs of its firft page. For thofe eafy judges, Dr. Langhorne 
feems to have framed the Arcadian titles of his productions. 
What tender heart does not melt at *‘ The Effufions of Friend- 
fhip and Fancy’ ?>—What fine lady and delicate gentleman, will 
nat long to read, * The Fables of Flora ?? 





X. The Satyrif#: a Poem, gto. 25, Robfon. 
‘yp 'Bis poem we have perufed with no fimall degree of plea- 
fure, and think it our duty to recommend it earneftly to 
all our readers. The purport of it is to fhew what a fatyrift 
. a. _ 
ought to be: and, indeed, fince Mr. Pope’s Effay on Criticifm 
made its appearance, we do not remember to have met with 
any didactic performance that contains more harmonious ver- 
fification, or a richer vein of poetry. The limits of our Re- 
view forbid us to quote very largely from it, and the general 
excellence of the work itfelf, renders the tafk of felelion un- 
neccflary, The following lines, which begin the poem, though 
very beautiful, will, by no means give the reader a perfect idea 
of its various merit, 
‘ From Afric’s wilds to fad Siberia’s plains, 
Wide o’er the world, the thirft of honour reigns, 
Calm or arous’d, as varying paflion blows, 
Like frenzy rages, or like duty glows, 
In every bofom wakes afpiring heat, 
Beams in the low, and blazes in the great, 
Spreads fancy’s plumes, with reafon’s ray explores 
Thought’s myftick cave, and teems unbodied ftores ; 
Hope points the dazzling prize, in manly ftrife 
We croud for fame the peopled maze of hfe. 
‘ Tutor'd by praife. can jarring ichemes engage, 
Or dark fuggeition pofe, the letter’d age? 
Can Jab'ring icience,, as jufttenets, bind 
Uncheck’d, her complex fancies on mankind, 
When, Jed to Nature, pious fages trace : 
Tho‘e latent werlds that flame through boundlefs fpace, 
Watch the flow fires, their varying orbs deicry, 
That wane unnotic'd in the diftant fky, 
While buriting through the cloudlefs realm of night 
Some cafual comet ftreams diffufive light, 
Sweeps through the {till expanfe, impetuous driven 
Where glows the.rich magnificence of beaven? 
‘ Let wild hypothefis conceits explore 
To glofs one errour, and engender more, 
Cr. rebel {till to fenfe, the tew deceive, 
Who mof in thought bewilder’d, moft believe, 
Whote fruitlefs toils delufive clouds attend, 
*Till the dark jearch in fceptic madnefs end, 
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* And whilft thus warm a native thirft of praife 
Man's coni{cious race, like bufy inftiné, fways, 
‘This to the camp with hot ambition {peeds, 

And plum’d Sith conquett for his country bleeds, 
This, guiding juftice, thields the peaceful land 
From rapine’s {poil, and murder’s palfied hand, 
Exulting bards to fylvan {cenes repair, 

Tread the lone walk, and caéch the fragrant air, 
As kindles thought, their fond diftinétions plan, 
With fiction fport, or men and manners {can, 
Great in opinion murmur, what regard, 

What generous plaudits wait the rifing bard? 
And fhall our moments glide with filent hafte? 
No, let us write, appeal to publick tafte, 

Burft from oblivion, with unerring {kill _, 

Paint nature’s works, or bend her to our will, 
The crouded levee cenfure, lone retreat, 

The wife with folly brand, with guilt the great, 
‘With modern frenzy make our genius known 

By a bold fatire leveli’d at the throne. 

‘ All pant for fame, as partial dreams delight, 
The Mantuan’s judgment boaft, or Theban’s flight, 

‘ This, fir’d with ftory, feels his bofom {well 
*n tragick lays fome tragick tale to tell, 

This, as the bee in queft of liquid {weets 
Strains every flowret, every bud fhe meets, 
Lur’d by applaufe, with comick genius bleft, 
From each dull fancy draws the duller jeft, 
A third, his paffions hufh’d fupinely laid 
Elyfivm round him, in the jeacetal thade, 
Charm’'d with defcription, bids the landfcape rif, 
The fylvan graces dance before our eyes, 
Bids from the barn the pendent ice delight, 
Or the gay garden bloffom to the fight. 

¢ Whilft the grave bard, by melancholy led, 
Chants his flow dirges o’er the hallow’d dead, 
This breathing paflion through the winding vale 
Pours the foft fadnefs of a plaintive tale, 
That rapt, and burning with a poet’s pride, 
Intent on founds throws modeft fenfe afide ; 
Or, warm with genius, fancy’s glowing mines 
With judgment fearches, and with tafte refines, 
Big thunder rolls through wrath’s reviving reign, 
Arms crimfon (laughter on the tented plain, | 
Sounds the fhrill charge, or rallied fquadrons leads 
Where the war rages and the battle bleeds. 
Then lordly thades in burnifh’d armour wake ; 
Towers tremble, temples blaze, and kingdom's fhake, 
From ftory’d conqueft conquering chiefs arife, 
E’en death draws envy when a hero dies.” 


To thefe we muft add, the following pafflage from another 
part of the poem, becaufe it conveys our fentiments on the 
prefent occafion ; for cenfure only would with to find fault with 
a performance, which, like this, has beauties fufficient to atone 
for a crowd of imperfections. 


* When 
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* When day’s bleft lamp afcending glads the fight, 
From diitant worlds recalls its golden light, ‘ 
As forth we walk, while cloudlefs glories rife, 

Soft o’er the turf the mimick fhadow flies, 

The gliding thade partakes reflected day, 

And the dark image half diffolves away, 

So melt to reafon's view the frail offence, 
When beaming graces charm the captive fenfe, 
Alone to cenfure’s keen infpeétion found, 
While virtue flames and luftre plays around.’ 





_ 


XI. Elements of Agriculture and Vegetation, By George Fordyce, 
M. D. &vo. 25. 6d. Johnfon, 


HIS treatife is divided into five parts, of which the firft 

is employed on the elements of chemiftry, neceflary to 

be underftood for the explanation of the principles of agricul- 

ture ; the fecond confiders the properties of bodies ; the third, 

the ftru€ture and ceeconomy of vegetables ; the fourth, the nou~ 

rifhment of plants; and the fifth gives an account of the fub- 

fiances which are neceflary far the examination and analyfis 
of foils. 

What is chiefly obfervable in this performance is the per- 
fpicuous method in which the author has arranged the feveral 
divifions of his fubje&. The whole elements of the fcience are 
here developed with minutenefs and precifion; their various 
relations, combinations, and different qualities, are concifely 
explained, and the reader is conducted through a regular ex- 
hibition of the chemical principles of vegetation. After the 
nature of thefe has been delineated in fuch a manner as to 
give an idea of the good or bad effeéts of the various fub- 
ftances which are found in different foils, we are at laft pre- 
fented with feveral proceffés for difcovering their exiltence. 
This being a fhort and pragtical part of the treatife, we fhall 
extract it entire. 

* Subftances neceffary for the Examination and Analyfis of 
Soils, are, : 

* Firft, vitriolic acid.—Secondly, muriatic acid,—Thirdly, 
folution of fixt vegetable alkali in water.—Fourthly, common 
cauftic, or cauftic fixt vegetable alkalii—Fithly, cauftic vo- 
Jatile alkali, or fpirit of fal ammoniac with quick lime ; it is 
known to be caultic by not effervefcing with an acid.—Sixthly, 
fal ammoniac.—Seventhly, galls.—Eightly, pure water; if 
the water contain any metallic or earthly falt it is improper ; 
to try this, pour into a glafs of it a few drops of folution of’ 
fixt vegetable alkali in water; if it be impure, the alkali will 
precipitate the metal or earth; fuch water is to be purified by 


diftillation or boiling. 
« Pro- 
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“ Proceffes for afcertaining the fubftances contairied. 

~ © Procefs Firft, To afcertain the quantity of water.—-Take 
one hundred grains of the earth, fpread it on a ftone plate 
very thin before the fire, or in the fun-fhine in a warm day ; 
fet it lie till it be thoroughly dry, the water will evaporate, 
and therefore its proportion will be known by the weight loft. 

‘ Secondly, To know if there be any metallic or earthy 
fait.—Take about a pound of foil, pour upon it about a 
pint of boiling diftilled water, ftir them thoroughly together, 
and let them ftand for ten minutes, filter off the water through 
filtrating paper, pour into what comes through a little of the 
folution of the fixt vegetable alkali in water ; if there be any 
earthy or metallic falt, a precipitation will take place. 

* Thirdly, To know if the falt contained has calcareous 
éarth for one of its elements.—Take the filtrated folution, 
pour into it half an ounce of cauftic volatile alkali, or continue 
.to drop in this alkali till no further precipitation takes place, 
afterwards filtrate it, and pour to what filtrates through, a 
little folution of fixt vegetable alkali; if there be any further 
precipitation, it fhows that there is an earthy falt confitting of 
calcareous earth for one of its elements ; if a precipitation took 
place upon the application of the cauftic volatile alkali, it 
fhows that there are either other earthy or metallic falts. 

© Fourthly, To know if the falt contained be metallic or 
aluminous.——Add to the filtrated folution an infufion of galls ; 
if there be any metallic or aluminous falt, a precipitation will 
take place, if iron a purplifh black, if copper, or allum, a 
grey. 

* Copper may alfo be diftinguifhed from iron by falling in 
a blue precipitate upon the application of an alkali, while iron 
forms a greenifh, and allum a white one. | 

‘ Fifthly, To know if magnefia be an element of the falt 
found.— Take the filtrated folution, apply to it a folution of 
galls; if no precipitation take placé, apply cauftic volatile al- 
Kali, which will precipitate the magnefia if it be an element of 
the falt contained. 

‘.Sixthly, ‘To know if a neutral falt be contained.—Evapo- 
rate the filtrated folution with a boiling heat, till the whole 
water is nearly gone off, and let it ftandto cool. If there be 
any neutral falt, it will cryftallize. 

¢ Seventhly, To know if there be any mucilage and what 
quantity.—Take thirty or forty pounds of the foil, boil it in 
ten gallons of water for an hour, let the earth fubfide, pour 
off the clear folution, afterwards add four or five gallons of 
water to the earth, ftir them thoroughly, let them ftand - to 
fubfide, pour off the water clear, mix it with the former, and 

evapo- 
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evaporate the whole to drynefs, putting it into a water-baut 
towards the end of the evaporation, what remains is the mu- 
cilage, making allowance for that part of the.decoétion which 
was not wafhed out from the earth, and deduéting the faline 
fubftances which will cryftallize if there be a confiderable 
quantity, but will be deftroyed in the operation if in fmall pros 
portion, as they generally are. 

¢ Eighthly, To know if there be any calcareous-earth in the 
foil, and what quantity.—Take one. thoufand grains of the 
dry foil, apply to it half an ounce of muriatic acid and four 
ounces of water in a glafs, ftone ware, or porcelain vefiel, 
fufficiently large ; let them ftand together till no more effer- 
vefcence takes place; and if it was very confiderable, pour in 
half an ounce moreof the acid, let this ftand alfo till the ef- 
fervefcence ceafes, if any arofe upon pouring it in, continue to 
add more acid in the fame maoner, until what was poured in 
laft, produces lirtle effervefcence, which is often at the firft, 
and generally at the fecond or third half ounce, 

« After the effervelueace has ceafed, put the whole ina filter, 
let the folution filtrate thro’; pour half a pint of water upon 
what remains in the filter, let that filtrate alfo into the fame 
veffel ; add to the folution thus filtrated an ounce and a half of 
cauftic volatile alkali for every ounce of acid ufed; if any pre- 
cipitation take place, there is magnefia, earth of alum, or the 
calx of a metal (generally iron or copper) contained in the 
foil ; after adding the volatile aikali the whole is to be thrown 
into a filter again, after the filtration has taken place, pour 
into the liquor a folution of mild fixt vegetable alkali in water ; 
if there. be any calcareous earth in the foil, a precipitation will 
take place ; continue to add the folution of the alkali till no. 
fre@i precipitation enfues, throw the whole into a filter, let. 
the liquor filtrate off, pour on by degrees a pint of water, let 
that filtrate off alfo, dry what remains in the filies, it is the 
calcareous earth. 

‘ Ninthly, To know the proportions of fand and clay.—« 
Take what remains in the filter after the firft folution in the, 
foregoing operation, and by elutriation feparate the fand from 
the clay, dry and weigh them: if there be any pyrites it will, 
appear in the fand, 

‘ In the above proceffes the principal things to be attended 
to, are,—Whether there be any metallic, or alluminous falts, 
as thefe are abfolute poifons, and therefore are to be decom- 
pofed by quick lime. 

‘ Whether there be fuch a proportion of neutral or earthy 
falts as to be hurtful, in which cafe, the folution in procefs 
(fecond) will tafte falt, a foil containing them in fo large a 
proportion, will hardly ever admit of culture for grain. ' 
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¢ Whether there be calcareous earth, and ‘in what propor- 
tion, as that afcertains the propriety of. applying any manure 
containing it, and the quantity of that manure. 

¢ What the proportion of fand and clay is, which afcertains 
the propriety of adding fand or clay. 

* Whether there be pyrites, as that fhowswhy, and whena 
foil will be long of being brought into cultivation. 

‘ Pyrites are beft deftroyed by fallowing, and afterwards ap- 
plying lime.’ 

This performance is written upon fuch a concife and fyfte- 
matical plan, as is beft calculated for explaining the elements 
of a fcience. It is at once both plain and fcientifical ; and 
though contained within narrow limits, it comprehends mach 
knowledge and inftruGtion. 





—— 


XIL The Philofopber : in T bree Converfations. 8vo, 13. 6d. Beckety, 


he one of thefe Converfations is as yet publifhed ;\the 

fpeakers in it are a Whig, a Courtier, and aPhilofopher. ‘To 
invite the attention of the public to a book by giving ita 
fpecious title, isa common, becaufe an eafy art ; and the fre- 
quent ufe of it hath weakened its effect. The author of this: 
Converfation, however, though he treats a complicated fubjeé, 
a fubje&t upon which few of our prefent politicians fpeculate: 
with calmnefs and moderation, deferves the honourable appel- 
lation of philofopher, as well for his candid and equitable, as 
for his agreeable, and fenfible manner of writing. Indeed, it 
is evident, that he inclines to the popular party, whech, we 
fhall fuppofe, his reafon and judgment have induced hia >to 
prefer. 

In this Converfation, the political charaéters of the whig,. 
and the courtier, are well kept up... The whig fpeaks in the 
ftile of the London-Tavern, the courtier in that of St. James’s; 
while the philofopher tempers their mutual warmth and pre- 
judices ; and though, in many inftances, he accufes the popu- 
lar leaders of violence and licentioufnefs, he freely cenfures 
fome of the late proceedings of adminiftration. His reflec- 
tions on the prefent ftate of England are interfperfed with fome 
general political theory, which is worthy of a philofopher. 
The following {pecimen of it, we imagine, will be agreeable 
to our readers. 

‘ Philefopber. 1 am far from wifhing, that men may be left 
without principles to refer themfelves to, in their political 
meafures. , But I blame them for adhering to thofe principles, 
indifcriminately, which were laid down, in the rude ftate of 
fociety ; when the faculties of men were but little improved, 
and their rights but little underftood, 

* I have 
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* Ihave found it a fruitlefs, and not very fignificant enrs 

oyment, to enquire into the methods, by which men came 
‘ to form themfelves into focieties. Their, general, reafon is 
implanted in nature; and their views, whether tacit or de- 
clared, are thofe of fecurity and happinefs, Every ftate, how- 
ever, may have had particular reafons and views arifing from 
its own circumftances. When the community is formed, the 
beft regulations, in the opinion of the legiflators, are deter- 
mined upon, for its welfare; and, fomething like a fyftem of 
government is fketched out. This fyftem will be adapted to 
the circumftances in which the people were brought together. 
We will fuppofe it, to be the beft in that cafe: yet, when 
thofe circumitances are no more, the fyftem will ceafe to be 
proper, or, perhaps, ufeful, 

‘ If we might imagine a multitude of reafonable, and in- 

dependent people, met with a view of entering into fociety, 
their fyftem would approach as near to perfeétion as any which 
man. can invent; and be ptoduétive of the higheft liberty, 
which he is formed to enjoy. But if we fhould fuppofe many 
of the people unreafonable ; and any influence exerted by men 
of felfith, and ambitious defigns ; their plan would be defec- 
tive, and their liberty abridged, in proportion to the degrees 
of that folly, and that influence. 
- © If we fhould fuppofe an army, or banditti, fettled ina 
conquered country,—the general origin of communities, and 
governments ; their civil conftitution would refemble their mi- 
litary difcipline; and be better formed for fecurity and con- 
queft, than for civil liberty and happinefs.—But, as the rights 
of an individual, are not affected by, accidental circumftances, 
attending his coming into the world; no more are, thofe of a 
community, by any circumftances attending its formation, and 
firft exiftence. Both may labour under difadvantages, from 
the peculiar circumftances attending thofe events; but their 
natural, unalienable rights cannot be fet afide ; and, it is the 
duty of the one and the*other, to remove thofe difadvantages, 
and to improve their condition, as much as poffible, 

‘ The ftate of fociety, fhould be confidered as a ftate of 
progreflion, from fmaller degrees of civil liberty and happinefs 
to greater; and approaching to that perfection, of which we have 
an idea; but which we may never be capable of enjoying. 

* The contentions, and wars of parties on the queftion of 
prerogative and liberty, have not, therefore, been properly 
conduéted ; and the reafons affigned for them, have not, al- 
ways, been fufficient; 1 think, never the beft. I would not 
lofe a hair of my own head, or pluck off one of another’s to 


reftore a Saxon or Norman conftitution ; and to perpetuate it 
a6 
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as the model of our civil government. I would lofe my fife to » 
obtain that improvement, and perfeétion of civil liberty, which 
every fociety has a right to, and which is capable of produ- 
cing the higheft degree of human happinefs. And if, in this 
caufe, I trample on the interefts of ambition, and the ima- 
gined rights of its votaries, it would be my duty; as thofe 
ought, always, to be facrificed to the interefts, and rights of 
the community.’ ver 

Confonantly with this theory, our philofopher ridicules the ap- 
plication of the word Coffitution, to government, and the many 
abfurd comparifons it has occafioned between a political framé, 
and the fyftem of the human body. Nor is his ridicule without 
foundation. The genera! duration of a human body is well 
known ; and it confifts of the fame ftamina from its birth to its 
difolution. But we have no fettled criterion by which we car 
limit the permanence of a ftate ; it may laft a thoufand, or it 
may not laft two hundred years. The union of the component. 
members of a political community is not eftablifhed by naturé, 
but by human art; and they are often at variance with each 
other, A form of government is fabje& to a fudden, and to- 
tal change ; It may be defpotical to-day, and it may be repub- 


_ lican to-morrow. 





Our author, yielding to the impulfe of philofiphical enthu- 
fiafm, would not have the legiflators of a country pay any 
regard to ftale precedents in their decrees, but determine from 
what reafon fuggefts as moft conducive to the good of man- 
kind. He forgets the confufion and danger which might at- 
tend fudden and great innovations: indeed, if thefe confe- 
querices were not to be apprehended, nothing would be more 
abfurd than to be guided by old, Gothic examples. We 
muft be content with the condition of human nature as it is ; 
moral, or political, perfe€tion, will never exift but in imagi- 
nation. 


ins 


XIE. The Duty, Circumfances, and Binefits of Baptifm, determined 
by Evidence. By Thomas Barker. 8v0. 35. 6d. /ewed. White. 


iM Rin, late Dr. Clarke, in his enquiry into the fcripture doc- 
trine of the Trinity, colle&ed and examined every text in 
the New Teftament relating to that fubje&. This excellent 
method, which was begun by that learned and judicious writer, 
was purfued by Dr. Sykes in his Treatife on Redemption, and 
Mr. Edwards in his effay on Irrefiflible Grace; and is cer- 
tainly the only way to difcover the genuine fenfe of the facred 
writers. Mr. Barker, in the firft part of this work, has pur- 
fued the fame plan; has brought together all the texts of 
Vou. XXXI. Fanuary, 1771. F the 
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the New Teftament concerning baptifm, ranged them undef 
diftin&t heads, made fome obfervations on the doétrines they 
contain, and given an abftra& of the whole, at the end 
of the firft part. This abftraa is as follows : 

‘ John the Baptift, as foretold by the prophets, came to 
prepare Ifrael, by repentance and confeffion of fins, for receiv- 
ing their expeSted Meffiah; and baptized in token of forgive- 
nefs, on a promife of future obedience: and referred his fol- 
Jowers to Jefus (after he was made known to him) as the 
Saviour from whom they muft expe extraordinary gifts: for 
the Holy Ghoft was not given in John’s baptifm (who came 
only as a fervant to prepare the way) nor indeed till after 
Chrift’s afcention; therefore though Chriftian baptifm might 
not be repeated, it was given to thofe who had been already 
baptized by John. He dipped thofe he baptized, for he al- 
ways did it where there was plenty of water. He was the fr7 
preacker of baptifm, and forgivenefs by it, facrifices being the 
only way to that under the law of Mofes; the Pharifees there- 
fore afked, what right he who was not the Mefliah had to fet 
up fuch an innovation, to which he replied, the command of 
God, as his forerunner. Jefus’s baptifm alfo in John iii. and 
iv. feems to have been of the fame preparative kind as John’s ; 
for he would not appoint the ceremonies of his religion till its 
full fettlement, nor was the gift of the Spirit, which belongs 
t» Chriflian baptifm, till after his afcention. 

‘ All Chrifiians whether converts or natives muft be bap- 
tized, none are entitled to the peculiar Chriftian rewards with- 
out it ; but thofe, who without their own fault mifs of it, muft 
be left to the mercy of God, who loves his creatures better than 
we do, and beit knows what they deferve. All God’s pro- 
mifes are to obedience, and ail his threatnings againft difobe- 
dience ; but as he Aas not told us what he will do with thofe who 
were never capable of either, we cannot pofibly know it: God 
has prepared various degrees of rewards and punifhments,ac- 
cording to men’s deférts, and will allot them fuch a ftate as 
beft fuits their condition. As for thofe who after they may 
know their duty, negleét being baptized, they are defpifers of 
God’s command, let them look to it. Mafnzeuw means to con- 
vert by inftruction, and is uled of no difcipling but what comes 
by that. 

‘ The texts brought to prove original fin, are I think when 
compared with the context, either nothing at all, or too inde- 
terminate to fupport it; on the contrary the fcripture doc- 
trine is, that nothing is fin but what is wi/fu/, whichin a new 
born infant it cannot be: the apoftles, as forefeeing an oppofite 


notion would afterward arife, affea& to fpeak of infants as in- 
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nocent and examples of it, but neither fay nor allow that they 
were finful before they knew any thing. 

‘ The qualifications a/aways required before baptifm are ree 
pentance and faith, and that both at the firft preaching the 
gofpel, and after the eltablifhment of the churches; nor is 
there any mention of perfons baptized without them, or that 
for hafte they baptized any not properly qualified, or in an ime 
perfe& inanner. When houfholds are faid tobe buptized, it 
does ‘not follow that infant children were fo, for the fame word 
is ufed in cafes plainly inconfiftent with infancy; and the 
jaylor’s, who only are faid to be a/l baptized at once, did alfo 
all bear and beheve: children however feem probably to have 
been baptized before manhood, though not before underftand. 
ing. The text el/e were your children unclean but now are they 
boly, is neither fufficient to prove that they need no baptifm 
againit univerfal practice from the firft, nor that they are fit 
for it from birth, for the fame argument will prove that the. 
unbelieving party is alfo fit; befide being bred by Chriftians 
will fit them for it more than birth: Paul’s meaning feems to 
be, that though he would not have Chriftians marry heathens, 
yet they fhould not forfake thofe married before converfion. 
There is no hint in the Gofpel that. the children brought to 
Chrift were baptized, therefore no proof can thence arife that 
they fhould: their innocence which he commends rather makes 
their baptifm needlefs, which fuppofes fins to be repented of 
and forgiven, nor may the confeffion of faith be done by de- 
puty, nor was Chriftian baptifm then appointed; fo that on 
the whole there feems neither need, nor indeed room for bape 
tizing of infants. 

‘ The prieft was probably the perfon who baptized; if a 
fuperior was there he did not always perform the office, yet he 
compleated it by laying on his hands ; but it is doubtful whe- 
ther @ deacon could regularly perform it. The perfon was bap- 
tized into the name, that is into the belief of God thecreator, 
Jefus Chrift the redeemer, and the Holy Ghoft the comforter. 
Jews and Gentiles were all baptized in the fame manner, be- 
ing baptized im the mame of the Lord, meaning nothing different 
from the command in Mat. xxviii. 19. They entirely dipped 
the perfon baptized, and probably three times at the three 
diftin& names, 

‘ Their being dipped in water, and rifing out of it again, 
figured to them that as Chrift died, was buried and rofe again, 
fo they alfo mutt die to, that is forfake, their former fins, and 
rife again to a new and holy life; this, was further reprefented 
by their putting off their cloaths, and being -cloath’d with a 
white garment. They profefs’d their beligf in Jefus Chyift as 
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the Son of God and Saviour of men, who died and rofe again 
forus. They were alfo anointed with oil, a cuftom long ufed 
among the Jews to thofe fet apart to any great office, to re- 
prefent the giving of the Holy Ghoft to affiit them in executing 
it. Baptifm was compleated by laying on of hands, and pray- 
ing for the gift of the Spirit: this was perform’d by the chief 
officer of the church, immediately if prefent, but if no proper 
perfon was there it-was delay’d till one could be had. The 
baptized now become a forrof God, immediately call’d upon him 
as his father by repeating the Lord’s Prayer; and was cloath’d 
with a white garment, with a charge to keep it clean, to figure 
his prefent purity, and the necefity of continuing fo for the 
future. 

‘ As wafhing cleans, fo by baptifm /forgivene/s of paft fins 
was obtain’d ; and they were required, forfaking all their for- 
mer lufts, to continue to profefs the truth and to perfevere ix 
holine/s from that time, without which their baptifin would be 
of no benefit to them: from the great change of manners ex- 
pected of Chriftians, baptifm is call’d a mew birth, and as new 
born babes, they were now to conform themfelves to that new 
ftate they were juft enter’d into. To enable men to perform 
their baptifmal engagement the afffance of the Holy Gh-ft is 
promifed, and certainly given to all true Chriftians, nor ever 
torfakes them unlefs they drive bim away by fin. The diftin- 
guifhing mark of Chriflians is, that in obedience to Chritt’s 
new command they Jove one another, and fincerely endeavour to 
promote each other's temporal and eternal welfare, as being fel- 
low members of the fame body. 

* Baptifm thus:perform’d may by no means be repeated; as 
there is but one Lord, one faith, and one facrifice for fin, fo 
there is but one baptifm, and one general forgivenefs, from 
which therefore it is neceflary not to fall. Dipp:ng is the out- 
ward form of baptifm, but the chief part is a fincere confeffion 
of faith, baprifm therefore of which that is not a part feems 
contrary to all ancient teftimony. The Epiftle to the Hebrews, 
as well as feveral of the Fathers, call the new  babtized 
(qaricbcvre¢) tlluminated, from the light they received to guide 
them into all truth, by the gift of the Spirit therein. Perfe- 
cutions are in a figurative manner term’d a baptifm; this, 
though moft like what was afterward call’d dapti/m of blood, 
was not quite a parallel cafe. Circumcifion which feparated 
Jews from Gentiles ceafed in Chrift with that diftin@ion : 
baptifm with obedience now divides Chriftians from Heathens, 
and is compared with circumcifion as a token of the covenant.” 

The fecond part of this work contains extraés from the firft 
Chriftian writers, ranged under different heads, with remarks 
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on their teftimonies and opinions, and the imferences drawn 
from thefe paffages by Dr. Wail and Dr. Gale. In this pare, 
the author points out the time and place in which thofe wri- 
ters lived, and the cuftoms, the ceremonies, and the errors 
which were introduced into the practice of baptifm, in diffe. 
rent ages and countries. This enquiry he brings down as far 
as it appears to be of any importance, to the end of the fourth 
century. 

In the third part, fays the author, * the do&sine of the 
whole is fummed up in order, and the opinions where different 
compared together, to find what was the original praétice, and 
where and how alterations arofe, which feem to be thefe. 
That original fin is not a fcriptare doétrine, but came in gra- 
dually afterwards, and gathered ftrength by time. Thar all 
Chriftians muft be baptized in due time, but that tho/e only 
were baptized at firft who were old enough to underftand and 
believe the doétrine; till by baptizing children, younger and 
younger, baptifm of infants came in, firft in the weftern 
church, and afterwards in the eaftern, the do@trine of original 
fin and infant baptifm keeping equal pace. The feveral cere- 
monies ufed in baptifm are alfo reckoned up. Forgivenefs, 
- and divine affiftance, are the benefits of baptifm ; and an open 
profeffion and perfevering in virtue the duties of it.’ 

Our readers will perceive, what fentiments this writer en- 
tertains concerning baptifm, by the abftra&t of the firft part 
cited above. Though he tells us, that he conftantly attends 
the fervice of the Church of England, he is no advocate for 
infant-baptifm, However, he appears to bea fenfible, candid, 
and impartial enquirer after truth. His performance is ex- - 
tremely clear and methadical ; and will afford as much enter- 
tainment as any treatife can be fuppofed tq afford upon the 
fubjec&t of baptifm, 

At the end is an Appendix, in which the author has endea- 
voured to afcertain the meaning of feveral Greek words in the 
New Teftament, relative to the points tn queftion. 





XIV. Hiftoire de Nader Chah, connu fous le Nom de Thahmas Kuli 
Khan, Empereur de Perfe. Traduit d’un Manuferit Perfan, par 
Ordre de fa Maje/té le Roi de Dannemark, Avec des Notes 
Chroncliziques, Hiftoriques, Géographiques, Et un Traité fur la 
_ Poéfie Orientale, Par Mr, Jones, Membre du College de YUni- 
" -yerfité, @ Oxford. Tawo Vols. gto. 11. 15. ia boards, Elmfley. 


M®: Jones, in his Introduétion to this publication, informs 
us, that it was undertaken at the command of his pre- 


fent | majefty the king of Denmark ; and we think ourfelves 
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juftified in afferting, that our tranflator has by no means dif- 
piners fo illuftrious a patron. Mr. Jones’s {kill in the Oriental 
anguages has indifputably entitled him to the reputation by 
which he is diftinguifhed ; and, if we are not mifinformed, the 
world will foon be laid under yet greater obligations to him for 
having furnifhed an eafy key to the fame ftores as thofe from 
which he derived the prefent Hiftory of Nader Chah, better 
Known to European ears, under the name of Thahmas Kuli 
Khan, 

It is not very commen to find an Englifhman writing with 
elegance and perfpicuity in the French language. Mr. Jones, 
however, feems to have been born with all the powers requifite 
to conquer literary difficulties; and, as we are affured, 
would find his tongue at liberty in a greater variety of foreign 
countries than almoft any other perfon, whether educated here 
or abroad, Though we are not much difpofed to be lavith in 
our commendations of thé Hiftory before us, yet we muft do 
our very fpirited, though faithful, tranflator the juftice to con- 
fefs, that we believe him, when he affures us that all its faults 
are the faults of the original ; we mean fuch as arife from in- 
equalities of flile, and the alternate pomp and meannefs of 
expreflion, 

Of the author of this Hiftory, little appears to he known, 
Mr. Jones conceives him to have been a fcholar and a reclufe; 
Mr, Hanway is of opinion, that he was a warrior, and engaged 
in the public fervice. Thefe fuppofitions, however, are founded 
on mere conjecture. 

An affeéted tumour of fliie, which, in our opinion, but ill 
fuits with the fedate majefty of hiftoric annals, is the charaéte- 
riftic of this author. Even his fentiments in general are very 
difproportionate in dignity to the cumbrous train of words by 
which they are attended. We do not at all difcover in him the 
fkilful politician or the acute reafoner. Though his battles are 
fometimes picturefque, yet he feems himfelf to have been 
aware that a perpetual fucceffion of fcenes of blood and horror 
muft fatigue the reader, and has therefore often ftrove to ren- 
der them lefs burthenfome by the introduétion of fome pieces 
of poetry, which are not deftitute of merit. 

T’o this work are added explanatory notes by the tranflator, 
which at once do honour to his fagacity and extenfive {kill in 
Orienta! literature ; while his Effay on the Poetry of the Eaftern 
Nations is no mean proof of his tafte in the more elegant and 
ornamental ftudies, 
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15. Almida, @ Tragedy, as it is now Aded at the Theatre Royal : 
in Drury Lane. 8vo 1s. 6. Becket. : 
HIS piece is no unanimated tranflation of the Tancred 
of monfieur de Voltaire, who is faid.to have finithed the 
original in the {pace of afortnight. We are not always apt to give 
credit to the degree of hafte with. which many works of the fame 
kind are faid to.be produced. On this occafion, however, we 
find ourfelves well enough inclined to believe our celebrated 
Frenchman ; efpecially-as his plot gave him no great trouble in 
its formation, the circumftance on which all the tragic diftrefs is 
built, being borrowed from a former play of his own, The un- 
dire&ted letter, which decides the fate of Zayre, is as deftruc- 
tive to the peace of Amenoide, who is called Almida in the pre- 
fent performance. As for Tancred, the hero of it, he is fo 
eafily jealous, and takes fo little pains to get rid of his fufpicions, 
that we do not greatly feel for him when he 3s perplexed in the 
_ extreme through three aéts, and forfeits his life in the laft. 
Before the reprefentation of this piece, Billy Whitehead, 
(who feems to have been a kind of dry nurfe to it) fent Mr. 
Reddifli to the audience, with a mefs of watergruel, which, out 
of compliment to the bearer, and the innocence of the ingre- 
dients, they confented to fwallow. Mrs, Barry appeared af- 
ter the play with a falver of Mr. Garrick’s champagne in her 
hand, which needed not her graceful miniftry to procure it a 
triumphant acceptance. 


16. The Father, a Comedy, tranflated from the French of Monf. 
Diderot, 4y the Tranflator of Dorval, &c. 410. 25.64. Baldwin, 


A very good tranflation of this celebrated piece, which a- 
bounds with delicacy and fentiment, though it is not fufficiently 
pantomimical] for the tafte of our Englifh audiences; who gene- 
rally prefer an efcape through a window, or an intrigue carried 
on by the afliftance of a moveable pannel, to the moft elegant 
and natural dialogue that ever was uttered on the ftage. 


17. A Poetical Effay on the Exiffence of God. Part \. By the Rev 
W. H. Roberts <f Eton. 1s. T. Payne, 


We have not received greater entertainment from any poetical 
piece that has made its appearance for fome time paft, than from 
Mr. Roberts’s Efay on the Exiftence of God. Though we are no 
friends to blank verfe, and believe rhime to be eflential to poe- 
try in our language, yet we cannot refufe our warmeft approba- 
tion to this performance, which is written in Miltonics, and is, 
we hope, the forerunner of many other parts on the fame fub- 
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je&t, and fromthe fame hand. The reader would be better 
pleafed by copious extratts from the piece itfelf, than by any fuch 
remarks on trivial imperfeétions as we can make, or fuch com- 
piapaes on particular paflages as we feel ourfelves impatient to 
eflow. | 

Our author, ftating the Ariftotelian fyftem of the world’s eter- 
nity, and refuting it from the latenefs of hiftory, arts, f{ciences, 
&c. has a feries of beautifal lines, which the limits of our Re- 
view will not permit us to infert; we will therefore only borrow 
the following paflage, which will fufficiently awaken the curio- 
fity of our readers to perufe the whole poem with a degree of 
pleafure equal to that which we received on the fame occafion, 


‘ Thee, univerfal king, thy peopled earth, 

Thro’ every nation, every tribe, adores, 

And thro’ rude ignorance, with favage rites, 

And uncouth geitures, howls her hymn of praife ; 
Tho’ fenfelefs idols, or created lights 

Ofheaven ufurp thine homage ; yet to thee 

Their voice israis’d : to thee theirincenfe fmokes ; 
To thee in grove and vale their temples rife. 

‘ With feathery crown, and flaming gems adorn’d, . 
The gaudy Mexican from cups of gold 
Pours out the captive warrior’s nohing blood 
At Vitzipultzi’s thrine; while with loud thouts, 
In myftic maze the virgins of the Syn 
Dance round the bleeding victim. Near the banks 
Of Zaara, whence the merchant, dreadful trade ! 

omes fraught with flavery to Caribbean ifles, 
‘The tawny African o’er ocean’s ftream 
Spreads forth his arms ; on bended knee implores 
The howling /¥inds; and begs the Storm to drive 
The crue) Chriftian far from Congo's coaft. 

Where Efperanza to the Indian main 
Extends its rocks, the filthy native bows 
With humble reverence to the Moon: From her 
He akks ripe fruits, and fertil feafons mild; __ 
And ever as fhe fwells the impetuous tide, 

With antic dances, and rude carol, greets 

Her rifing beams. ‘ On rich Gloconda’s walls 
Ten tedious nights, and ten long ‘fleeplefs days, 
The felf-tormented Bramin fits; if Fo 
Well-pleas’d behold his pain, it recks not him 
That torn with hooks of fteel his mangled fleth 
Pours ftreains of blood, or fromi his burning hea 
With livid light the fpiral flames afcend. : 

See where the turban'd caliph o'er the fields 
Of fertile Syria {preads wide-wafting war, 

And famine: nor can groves of ravag’d palm, 
Olives and figs, nor defolated vines 

That crown'd the bank of Pharphar, lucid ftream! 
Nor widow's piercing firiek, nor orphan’s tear, 
Melt his obdurate foul: for notthelua 

Of frantic power, or empire unconfin’d, 

But raging zeal, and hope of future blifs, 

Arm him with tenfold fury, Qn he goes ‘ 
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Till vanquifh’d millions glut his righteous rage ; 
Then pours to Mahomet a fervent prayer, 
While victory wathes from her favage hands 
The blood of flaughter‘d hofts, . 


18. Tbe Village Oppreffed, a Poem. Dedicated to Dr. Goldfmith, 
1s. Robfon, 


We hope Dr. Goldfmith will not be offended at this acknow- 
ledgement of his merit from a ruftic mufe, which we have fome- 
times praifed, and never yet had occafion to condemn. We 
fuppofe, nay believe, that the complaints of the authors of the 
Deferted Village and this poem are alike ideal; and yet we can- 
not be forry for the miftaken opinions cherifhed by either, as it’ 
is to thefe that they are mutually indebted for the opportunity of 
exerting their abilities to entertain the public. 


19. 4n Epiftle to Mr. Hickington, to which is added a Siffion of 
Poets.. Sold by the Author, in Beverley. 15. 

Goodnefs of heart, rather than {plendor of poetry, diftinguifh 
thefe {mall but notinfignificant pieces. Weare told that the author 
has raifed himfelf in the world by dint of mere induftry, without 
the advantage of any early initiation into books, or the affiftance 
of friends or fortune. We heartily with him fuccefs proportiona- 
ble to his modefty and merit. | 


20. An elegiac Epifile from John Haller, whe was imprefed on 
bis Return from the Kaft-Indies, to Sufanna bis wife. 410. 6d. 
Wilkie. 

This piece is dedicated to lieutenant Ayfcough, who’ very pro- 
bably fhewed himfelf to be no inadequate judge of its merits and 
ufe, by dropping the prefentation copy, piece by piece, through 
the aperture at the bottom of the quarter-gallery of his new 
veflel. Be it known to thee, courteous reader, that we have 
perufed the whole poem, and therefore it is but juft that thou, 
in thy turn, fhould digeit a ftanza, 


‘« Adieu, remember me. If e’er we meet, 
We'll meet, Sufanna, ne’er to part again; 
In diftaat climes we'll feek a fafe retreat, 
Or flie for peace, and liberty,—to Spain.’ 


The confidence peculiar to a jolly tar, is cextainly.vifible in 
the affertion contained in the firft lines. Mr. Halfer feems to 
have no doubt, but that if he and his wife ever meet in this 
world, they fhall as furely put into the fame port in the next. 
We are forry that he does not think Spain tobe a clime diitant 
enough for his meditated exile. The profpe&t of peace, may, how- 
ever, have reconciled him a little to his own country ; out of 
which we heartily wifh the prefs-gangs would tranfport the whole 
herd of fuch miferable rhimers. 


21. The Fairy’s Revel: a Satire, 4to. 1s. 6d. Bladon. 


Though dullnefs is reprehenfible in our court of ‘criticifm, 
jndecemey is fure always to meet with yet greater feverity of treat- 
| ment. 
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ment. This is a miferable motley performance, which never 
rifes above mediocrity, but more often finks beneath contempt. 
The moft wanton elf in the train of queen Mab, even her mid- 
wife, would blyth at this writer’s obfcenity ; nor could the moft 
wakeful of her fprites keep its eyes long open overthe reft of 
his performance. 


22. Appendix ad Opufcula. Lufus Medici. Ode Latine; 8 An- 
glia : Mafarum Numerum aquantes, Gratiam fiudiofe colentes, 
&c. &c. &c. Luaente D. Gulielmo Browne. Dodfley, 470. 


Sir William Browne has prudently forebore to affix any price 
to this colleétion, becaufe he muft have been well convinced 
that no one would give a fingle farthing for it. The College of 
Phyficians agreed to return him no thanks for the copy of the 
former part of it, which he prefented to them ; and we will take 
no other revenge on him, for the abufe he has beftowed on us, 
than by republifhing it as follows. 


‘ Epigramma de Reviforibus. 
* Laus cenfura Reviforum eft, cenfuraque laus eft: 

“« Hes legito inverfe, ut faga locuta preces. 

* A word, and a blow, and a falve, 
« To monthly Reviewers. 

* Such are the fad Reviewers of our days ; 
Their praife is cenfure, and their cenfure praife. 
The true fenfe of each criticifm of theirs 
Is backwards read: as witches fay their pray’rs. 

* Nota bene. Thefe p/feudo critics, were whipt, pillored, and brand- 
ed, both by SHaNDy, and by CHURCHILL ; yet have the northern 
hardnefs, toexpofe their fcarified backs, their cropt ears, and the 
capital letter B, burnt in their foreheads. 

‘ [Ai pifcatores : fapiunt fed non Revifores 

Fifhermen ftruck become the wi/er, 

But ftripes mend no Monthly Revifor. 

‘ But let this ftarving crew my pity meet! 
Poor hungry fouls! they only print to eat! 
And yet alas! go to their fev’ral beds 
With bellies juft as empty as their heads. 

‘ Vivite, valete, feroque faltem, cum tS fapite. 

‘ Live, and let phyfic health advife,. 

And late at ieaft, with Troy be wife.” 
* Datur, Saturnalibus, dated Chriftmas holidays, MDCCLxx.’ 


23. Elegy to the Memory of the right honourable the Marquis of 
Granby, 4to. Price 6d. Dodfley. 
And when all good commodities are fo dear, what can one 
expect for fix pence? 


24. A Monody on the Death of the Rev. Mr. George Whitfield. 62, 
Miller. 

This Monody is a performance as far removed from real 

poetry, as methodifm from true devotion. Some grunting 

brother or /nuffing filter has taken up the pen to celebrate 


the deceafed leader of that enthufiaftic band; and feems to p! 
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of opinion that the world, like the audiences of Tottenham- 
Court and Moorfields, will be content to pay their money for 
unconneéted nonfenfe. We will, however, for the entertain- 
ment of our readers, point out to them a few inftances of fa- 
natic elegance and fublimity. 

The author, very early in the conftruétion of his poem, takes 
the pains to inform us, that he does not love a cheek with 


colour in it; but 
¢ The leaden lid, the fober brow 
The trefles darkly brown ; 
That in di/hevel {quallid flow 
The ivory neck adown.” 

Though he is no admirer of the rofes of the cheek, yet he 
feems to have fome little tafte for the lillies of the neck : —but 
mark his reafons ; : 

* Her cheek’s foft red is but a ftain 
Shed from the harlot wool of Spain ; 
And woven is her amber hair, 

Warm youth and folly to enfnare.° 

Ladies who walk the ftreets! None of you that paint or 
wear falfe curls, have any chance of picking up a Methodilt. 
However, don’t defpair; if your necks are tolerably white, a 
- ftraggling faint now and then may kneel at your fhrines. 

But let us intreat thee, courteous and intelligent reader, to 
declare whether thou didft ever hear before that the late George 
Whitfield deftroyed himfelf, was buried where crofs ways meet, 
and had a ftake drove through his body ? Thou anfwereft No; 
and yet this poet tells us 

‘ Thee in the filent tomb impal'd 

With {miling forrow I have wail'd.* 
The effets which follow the found of the archangel’s trum- 
pet, cannot fail to ftrike our readers, as a wonderful inftance of 
the true fublime. 


. the clangors loud and long 


Mock the /oft thunder’s puzy tongue." 
Reader, thou art unreafonable if thou art not fatisfied with 
thefe quotations! 


25- dn Elegy on the late reverend George. Whitefield, M. 4. 
who died September 30, 1770, in the 56th year of bis Age. By 
Charles Wefley, M. 4. Prifbyter of the Church of England. 
8vo. Price 6d. Cabe. 

Mr. Charles Wefley might have {pared himfelf thetrouble to 
inform us what he is, (a particular, into which no one would 
have enquired) becaufe. his elegy is too contemptible for criti- 
cifm, though it deferves the lath for its prophanenefs. Speaking 
of one of the late Mr. Whitefield’s tranfits from our colonies, 


the author fays 
‘ By 
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é 
* By God’s fupreme decree and high command, 
He now returns to blefs his native land; 
Nor dreads the threat’nings of the wat’ry deep, 
Or all its ftorms, with Jesus in the hhip.’ 


We almoft think ourfelves criminal, for having tranfcribed a 
paflage, which reprefents our blefled Redeemer embarked on 
the fame bottom with the head of a mercenary fect. 


26 A Funeral Ode on the Rev. Mr. Adams, who departed this Lift, 
at Rodberow, Gloucefterfhire, Auguit 10, 1770; and on the 
much lamented D-ath of the Rev. Mr. George Whitefield. 
—Tocether with wvirfes comp f:d in America, by a N.gro Girl 
feventeen years of Aze, on Mr. Whitefield. 
Price ore penny, bat not worth a fingle farthing. 


27. An Elegiac Poem, on the Death of the Reverend Mr. George 
Whitefield. gro. Price 6d. Wills. 

George Whitefield again!—Indeed we are almoft ready to 
with (notwithftanding the prefent want of feamen and foldiers) 
og all his poets had accompanied him to the other world.— 

e will for once, indulge the wifh without reftraint; for, on 
recollection, methodifts are rarely ever ferviceable. to any bat 
their paftors. 

‘This Poem is wretched ftuff. Good devil, carry it back to 
our publifher ; we will fay not a word more about it. 


N O V E L. 


28. The Modern Couple; or the Hiftory of Mr. and Mrs. Davers. 
2 vols. 5s. fewed. Noble. ’ 

By hufbands who take too great liberties after their marriage, 

and by wives who are apt tocarry their refentment too far, this 

novel fhould be read with attention ; becaufe it may be read with 


advantage, if properly regarded. 
P.O b:. 3. - 2 a ie 


29. Confiderations on the prefent State of the Pecrage of Scotland, 
8v0. 6d. Cadell. 

This little pamphlet, wrote on account of a late election of 
one of the fixteen peers of Scotland, is the acknowledged pro- 
duction of lord Ellibank, a nobleman greatly celebrated for 
genius, knowledge, and uncommon facility, as well, as elegance 
of expreflion: what may pethaps appear more extraordinary, is 
that, in a very advanced age, he retains more fire and ftrength 
of imagination, than generally falls to the fhare of youth. The 
pamphiet before us is written in a ftyle faited to the dignity of 
the fubje&t. It recommends to the peers of Scotland, the pre- 
fervation of their own independence and importance. The mo- 
tives by which they are incited to this duty by lord Ellibank, 
are fuch as freedom, not faétion, would infpire; and there has 
not efcaped a fingle ftroke of fancy from his lordfhip’s pen, to 
leffen the fubjeé&t he writes on; though all who know him, know 
how difficult he fometimes finds it, to check the fallfes of a rich 
and luxuriant imagination. 
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30. A Letterto the Furors of Great Britain, Se. Svo. 11.6. Pearch, 


It is with pleafure we fee an opinion of fo much confequence 
to the liberty of every Britifh fubje&, difcuffed with that can- 
dour and moderation which men of liberal fentiments ought 
always to exercife towards each other. The judges of the King’s 
Bench are treated with the refpeé due to their high ftation, and 
their opinion examined with the manly freedom becoming an 
Englifhman and a gentleman. The jurors of Great Britain 
are fhewn, upon the principles of law and the conftitution, what 
are their rights. They are enjoined, with the warmeft expref. 
fions of genuine patriotifm, to hold faft thofe rights upon which 
depends the very exiftence of their liberty: yet the author 
feems, with a particular fatisfa€tion, to confefs the great abili- 
ties, as a lawyer, and the ftri& integrity, as a judge, of that 
nobie lord who fo ably prefides in the court of King’s Bench, 
and whofe name flands firft in‘the opinion which he condemns. 


31. 4 Free Addre/s to Free Men. By William Sharp, Jun. [Dated 
Jvom Newport, ia the Ife of Wight, November is, 1770.] 
Suc. 6d. Flexney. 


“Well faid my little infular patriot! A more buftling, noify, 
{nip-{nap performance has nor been laid before us for fome 
time paft! Thy kilderkin of liberty, however fmall in refpect 
of capacity, is yet highly confequential, wher we confider the 
quality of the liquor it contains! Thou halt expreffed thy aver- 
fion to the Stuarts; and to be fure all mankind will begin 
afreth to perfecute their memory. Thou haft fneered at David 
Hume, our beft hittorian, and, would you believe it, your little 
fmart fix-penny touch has already ftope the progrefs of his bulky 
fix volumes in qaarto. Thou haft contributed towards rhe ele- 
wation of the houfe of Macaul»s;*and behold ail our unmarried 
minifters are quarrelling who fhall have her, What more could 
be expected from fo {mall a pamphlet? Yes, one thing more? 
To light our fire to-morrow morning. 


32. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord North. 8ve. 1s, Henderfon, 

We are glad to find our old friend has flepped forth once more, 
to give falutary advice to the minifter, on fo trying an occafion. 
—Certain we are, that no author in London, or Weitminfter, 
is better qualified for the tak, either in verfe or profe. The 
‘virtue of perfeverance he is certainly bleft with in a fupreme 
degree ; and as he ftill proceeds to warn his country of approach- 
ing danger, motwithftanding the rancour of certain envious 
critics, he will undoubtedly be rewarded with a penfion, pro- 
portioned to his zeal and merit.—i/ (as Falitaff fays) there be any 


virtue extant, 


33- Schemes fubmitted to the Confideration of the Public, more efbe- 
cially to Members of Parliament, and the Inhabitants of the Me- 
tropolis. 8vo. 1s. Browne, 

From the preface to this collefion of letters, it appears, 
that they were defigned for the daily papers. ‘The author hopes 
that the public will excufe the ftyle in which they are written, 

as 
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as he affures them, he never had the advantage of a liberak 
education. 

The fubjeéts of thefe letters are as follow. The removal of 
the prefent executions from Tyburn, to fome fitter place. Pro- 
pofals for a general a&t of parliament, for improving the roads 
of this metropolis, and its environs. A reformation of the 
abufes among flage coach-men, waggon-mafters, porters, &c. 
On the necefity of opening feveral new roads. On the fuppofed 
preparations of the French, for acts of hoftility. For teachin 
the military exercife to 200,000 men. On removing Billingt” 
gate. On reforming abufes in Smithfield market, the Hay- 
market, and St. James’s Park. Methods to prevent fuch fre- 
quent attacks from houfe-breakers, &c. Means by which 
tranfportation may be avoided, &c. 

Ot thefe Schemes, fome are very reafonable, fome plaufible, 
and fome vifionary. They, however, deferve the attention of 
our legiflators. 
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34. An Effay on the Cure of ulcerated Legs, without reff, &c, by 
William Rowley, Surgeon. Swe. 1:. 6d. F. Newbery. 


The tendency of ulcerated legs to relapfe on the patient’s 
return to the ufe of exercife, has rendered the common method 
of curing thofe diforders one of the moft unfuccefsful in the 
practice of furgery. Mr. Rowley here informs us of a new me- 
thod, which he has praétifed for fome years with great advan- 
tage; whereby the patients are Jaid under no reftriction in point 
of reft, or dietetical regimen, and the ulcers are not difpofed 
to regenerate. The medicine he recommends is nitre, taken in 
the quantity of a fcruple, three or four times aday, and cor- 
rected with twenty or thirty drops of fp. fal. ammoniac. or fome 
of the julep.e camphora. For diminifhing the inflammation in 
patients who live freely, he orders a gentle laxative to be taken 
after every meal, compofed of a fourth part of jalap, and three 
fourths of powdered nitre, of which the dofe is from a fcruple 
to half adrachm. The effec of thefe medicines is commonly 
to occafion very great pain all round the ulcers, when they are 
firfttaken; but that fymptom gradually decreafes, as the ulcers 
advance in their cure; and they promote, in general, a moft 
copious difcharge of urine. ‘The external applications, he ad- 
vifes, are thofe only of the moft fimple kind, in which the pre- 
cipitate digeftive, fo commonly uied, has no fhare. In fupport 
of this method of cure, Mr. Rowley prefents us with twenty- 
four cafes of various kinds of ulcers, which were fuccefsfully 
treated. Ore inftance only occurred, where the liberal ufe of 
nitre feemed to hazard a mortification, till fuch a confequence 
was prevented by the bark. - 

Upon the whole, the practice inthis pamphlet is delivered 
with judgment, and highly merits the attention of the faculty. 
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. Sermons principally addrefiid to Youth, To which is added, 
AT ranflation of Ifocrates’s Oration to Demonicus. By J. Toul- 
min, 4. M. 8ve. 3s. Baldwin. 


Thefe difcourfes are of a pradical nature, and liane 
well calculated for thofe to whom they are more particularly 
addreffed. They are full of ufeful inftruGions, delivered ia 
an animated, and (excepting fome expreflions, which feem to 
have a twang of the Meeting, and others which are a little 
too elaborate and flowery) an agreeable ftile. 

‘a | The fubjeéts treated of are thefe, viz, Youth exhorted to 
feck the Favour of God and Man, from Luke ii. 52. The 
Prodigal, a Warning to Youth. Youth reminded of the Con- 
nexion between the Condu& of Man in this Life, and his Con- 
dition in a future State. Reflexions on the Death of Youth. 
The Happinefs that flows from religious Truft. The Grounds 
and Reafons of a Life of Faith. ‘The Influence of Habitual 
Piety. And the Pleas for neglecting Public Worthip con- 
fidered. 

Our author tells us, that the Tranflation of Ifocrates’s Ora- 
‘tion to Demonicus is fubjoined to thefe Difcourfes, becaufe it 
falls in with the defign of their publication, that of inftilling 
: into the minds of youth the fentiments of wifdom and virtue, 


| 

36. A fhort Account of Theological Le@ures, now reading at Cam- | 
bridge. Jo which is added, a new Harmony of the Go/pels. By | 
th: Rev. John Jebb, M. A. Late Fellow of St. pariah a | 
4to. 15. 6d. White. 


This appears to be a full and ingenuous account of Mr. Jebb’s 
critical and explanatory lectures on the Four Gofpels. Hehas 
been cenfured, it feems, for holding opinions 9 Mani 
tendency, and for profeffedly endeavouring to overturn the 
dofrines of the eftablifhed church. He has therefore been 
obliged to make an apology for himfelf in.this public manner. 
If we may judge of his lectures by this little fketch, he has been 
injurioufly treated. He feems to proceed upon a liberal plaa, 
and the fcheme of his Harmony is ingenious. 


ee = 


37. A Continuation of the Critical Remarks upon an excellent Trea- 
tife, intituled, ** A Syfiem of Ecclefaftical Hiffory and Mora 
lity.’ * 8vo. 34. Bladon. 


The production of a writer, who feems to have impaired his 
_ intellects, by poring over the Mifhna, and the Gemara, 


pepe 


; 
ee 


atte 








* See Vol. xxix. p. 313. 
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48. The Tutor’s Guide: being a Complete Sytem of Arithmetic, 
aith various Branches in the Mathematics. Ia Six Parts, By 
Charles Vyfe. 12mo. 35. Robinfon and Roberts, 


Arithmetic, confidered in its full extent, is, doubtlefs, a 
very copious fubjeét ; but as the practical part is generally un- 
derftood to confift chiefly in the four great rules, or opera- 
tions of addition, fubtra&tion, multiplication, and divifion, 
the learner, when mafter of thefe, will not find much diffi- 
culty in obtaining a thorough knowledge of fuch other ufeful 
rules, namely, fellowfhip, alligation, fimple and compound 
intereft, difcount, barter, rebate, &c. as have been contrived 
for facilitating mercantile computations ; and which, indeed, 
are no more than an application of the firft four general rules 
above men‘ioned. It has, however, been found neceffary by 
the modern writers upon arithmetic, to enlarge the former 
plan, by the introduétion of Praétical Geometry, the Rudi- 
ments of Algebra, and likewife the Extra€&tion of Square and 
Cube Roots, by which means their publications are rendered 
of generfil ufe to every art or profeffion, wherein the know- 
ledge of numbers becomes neceffary; and notwithftanding 
there are many books already extant upon the fame fubje&, 
yet we apprehend, that the work before us will not be deem- 
ed either unneceflary or impertinent, after having affured our 
readers, it is recommended to the favour of the public, by one 
of the moft confiderable mathematical writers of the prefent 
age, 


39. Proceedings of a general Court-Martial, held at Penfacola, in 
Weft Florida, on Wednefday, March 16, 1768, and continued 
sill Wednefday, April 20, 1768. 8v9. 3s. 6d. Johnfton. 


This work is of fuch a nature, that no account can be given 
of it; or, in ocher words, it cannot be reviewed in fuch a man- 
ner as to convey any adequate notion of it to our readers. 
And where a private cbharaéter is concerned, we do not think it 
proper to give our Own unfupported opinion. Ina word, thofe 
who want to know whether major Farmer, to whom thefe pro- 
ceedings relate, was unjufily accufed, or fairly acquitted, mutt 
confult the work itlelf. 


40. Thoughis on Capital Punifements, in aferies of Letters, 8vo. 
1s. Baldwin. 


This pamphlet contains a colle&ion of Letters formerly pub- 
lifhed, at different times, in the London Magazine; and fuggefts 
many ingenious arguments for a mitigation of the penal laws. 


4l. To 

















Ai. Some Propofals for firengthening our Naval Inftitutions: ina 
Letter to Lord Anfon, &c. 8vo. 1s. Gd. Becket. 

Thefe propofals relate to fupplying the defe& of literary ace 
complifhments, which gentlemen who go early to fea labour 
under, by eftablifhing regulations for educating them afterwards 
on board; and the author thinks that, without extravagance, 
they ought to be particularly inftructed in all the followin 

parts of knowledge, as neceffary or fubfervient to their profeffions 
viz. the Latin, French, and Spanifh languages, moral philo- 
fophy, geography, geometry, aftronomy, algebra, mechanics 


im every branch, drawing, ftatics, optics, experimental phile- 


fophy, engineering, the ufe of arms, and military exercifes, in 
the moft extenfive conception. 


42. A Letter tothe Hon, Sir Richard Perrot, Bart. Sve. 1s. Swan, 


From the perufal of this pamphlet, it appears, that the hero 
of the piece has met with very rough treatment, in confequence 
of the part he took in the late affair of the Flint Addrefs; but, 
when it is confidered, that the author owns himfelf to be the 
friend of Sir Richard Perrot, and an admirer of his virtues, &c, 
&c. fome perfons may be inclined to believe, that the character 
of this diftinguifhed baronet has not fuffered merely from the 
factious {pirit of the times. 


43. in Addre/s to the Pepe Cumberland ftreet Chapel, Suas 
| ones. 

_ All we can learn from this aie is, that the people be- 
Jonging to Cumberland-ftreet chapel have been throwing haf- 
focks at one another’s heads; and that they have a military man 
among them, who, while he was in a country where the Gofpel 
was not preached, was as bold as a lion, and feared nothing. 
We fhould be forry to draw the natural inference from this af- 
fertion of his, and fuppofe that religion and bravery are incom- 
patible ; or, in other words, that he himfelf is lefs a foldier in 
England, where he may hear a fermon every hour, than he was 
i9 a place where no religious warthip was eftablithed. 


44. 4 brief Account of the Commencement, Differences, and S:para» 
tion between the Proprictors of Cumberland-ftreet Chapel, and 
jJ——n B e, Preacher at the faid Chapel. 8vo, 6d. Rofon, 


We cannot help faying, with king Stephen, that we hold 
this account to be fxpence all too dear ; and feel as little reludte 
ance as that monarch to ca/l the taylor, whom we fappole to be 
the author of it, by hard names. This, and the foregoing, can 
hardly be called literary articles, and therefore we are in hafte 
to difmifs them. 


45- TheTravels of Father Orleans, a'Fe/uit. 8va. 1s. Mackenzie, 
We learn from this pamphlet, that father William Orleans, 
was originally a Jefuit; that, after his banithment from France, 
he travelled through Europe, Afia, Africa, and America; that 
he fuffered a great variety of hardihips; was expofed to many 
Vou. AXXI. Fanuary, 1771, . G ame 
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iinttimeht dangers from ftorms, fhipwrecks, thunder, lightningy 
robbers, and wild beafts; and that at laft he arrived fafe in 
London, and became a follower of Mr. Whitefield. : 
' This narrative is faid to have been written by himfelf. But 
who the author ofit was, is of noconfequence. It is a mifera- 
ble compofition, calculated only for readers of the loweft clafs. 





46. Anfwer to a Letter in the Gazetteer, Sc. relative to the news 
Edition of Shakefpeare’s King Lear. ep 
To the Printer of the Gazetteer, Jan. 8 1771. 


© The Critical Reviewer remarks, that patience, rather than fa- 
gaGity, was required to the publication of King Lear; but he has 
taken no notice that fidelity is required in all editions, and has been 
performed in this, and in no other. The worthy pioneer, he allows, 
has a degree of merit ; but who ever heard, fays he, of a victory ob- 
tained by the efforts of pioneers only? They who have heard of a 
battle fought by pioneers only ; which is the cafe in point! | 
‘ He has not been fo lucky as to have difcovered, that one valua- 
ble reading has been retrieved through the whole tragedy! Then 
he has been very unlucky indeed! He may fet his own value on 
his own readings, but the public will value the readings of Shake- 
ear for it/e/f; and fome will think this reading, p..13, friendfip’ 
Fives hence of fome value, and juftified as {uch by the note f. which’ 
all his empty witticifms will never be able to anfwer. And when 
the Reviewer has tired himfelf with laughing at his own jefts, he 
will find himfelf laughed at in his turn, for venting them with ng 
better foundation. : | ; 
¢ Mr. Jennens, with his leave, when in the country, is both at and 
of Gopfal ; and by accefs to his library, more or lefs valuable, the 
edition was undertaken; valuable and extenfive are of the Reviewer's 
jnvention, malevolent enough, and truly defpicable ; the doubt, 
forely troublefome to his mind, let him get rid of as he can; no 
man fees that creeping ferviiity of file which the Reviewer fees ; 
nor has the chaplain any concern in it, as he falfely fuppofes: but 
I will lofe no more time in remarking on a critic, who fays any 
thing at Fandom, never confidering whether with or without rea- 
Yon, but following the dictates of his own troubled mind, which, 
like the troubled fea, cannot reft, but whofe waters are perpetually 
cafting up mire and dirt. VEE" , 
¢ There is no peace, faith my God, to the wicked.’ 


' Yo the Author of the preceding elegant and corre Letter. 

IT is difficult for any man to conceal his profeffion. In the 
Gazetteer’s reprehenfion of our Review of the newly publithed 
Lear, we fheuld have been glad not to have feen the Parfon peep- 
ing through the Critic; fince he betrays himfelf by indecencies 
very unclerical, and utters his fcriptural fulminations with a fe- 
rioufnefs and folemnity, which, on fo flight an occafion, we de- 
ride, and with a licentioufnefs and prophanenefs which on all 
occafions we detett. * ig Kant nis , 
We ftill entertain our former opinion in refpe& of this brat of 
impotence, which was father’d by one of the parties concerned; 
and midwifed by the other two into the world ; 
And that (as K. Richard fays) /o lamely and imperfeGly, 

Tbe dogs bark at it as it halts by thee. 
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In fhort, this leafh of vain-glorious editors have only done 
that which all their predeceffors had difdained to attempt. It 
would as ill have become a Homer or a Plato, to have gathered 
pebbles and cockle-fhells, as a Pope or a Warburton to chronicle 
{uch /mall beer as falfe orthography, or yet more erroneous punc-. 
tuation. ‘The fingle reading, which one of thefe zealous clerks 
(haplefs man ! couldit thou find no more ?) points out in his let- 
ter, as fapremely important, exhibits only a frefh proof of his 
want of difcernment. Banifbment, which may be confidered as 
an act of defpotifm, is fignificantly oppofed- to freedom ; but 
Sriendfbip, (the word which thefe lucklefs critics would introduce) 
has no propriety at all. A man may be danifbed into freedom, 
but he cannot be danifbed to his friends. ‘To abandon fenfe, in 
favour of nonfenfe, and introduce blunders into the text of Lear, 
merely for the fake of appearing todo fomething, where nothing 
was requifite to be done, is to treat the play with greater feve- 
rity, than even: the hero of it fuffered from his ungrateful 
daughters. : | 

We are, however, at no time afhamed to retra& our judg- 
ments when they have been too haltily delivered. We think 
ourfelves authorized, by the letter already laid before the reader, 
to declare, that the library of the faid Mr. Jennens is neither 
valuable nor extenfive. At the folicitation of our correfpondent, 
wé retract the epithets we had inadvertently beftowed on fo in- 
fignificant a collection. 
' We likewife humble ourfelves before the magnificent Jennens, 
the induftrious Lemuel, and Saygrace the Fat. We do allow, 
that when the firft of thefe is at his country feat, he is certainly 
at Gopfal. Leafingly doth he write, who fhall affert the con- 
trary. We only plead the privilege to fay, in our turn, that as 
he was in town for fome months paft, and defcended to the la- 
borious tafk of correcting the prefs from which King Lear if- 
fued, he could not be in London and a¢ Gopfal too. We 
would, in the mean time, have acknowledged him to have been. 
of Gopfal, even while he was wiping his critical fpectacles in 
Great Ormond. Street :+-nay, more, we would have loudly an- 
nounced to the world, that he was Charley Jennens, with dis 
familiars; Charles, with bis brothers and fiers; and Charles 
Jennens, Efg. with all Europe. 

We are likewife forry that our former account of this publica- 
tion has obliged the editors to infert the following expenfive puff 
in the Public Advertifer of the 14th Inftant. 1 


© Extrad of a Letter from a Gentleman in the Country to his Friend 
in London, Fan. 5. | 


‘ Ireturn you thanks for the copy of Lear which you were fo . 
kind to fend, and which I received the latter end of laft week: the 
edition is beautifully printed ; and I am particularly obliged to you 
for adorning it with PA fine a mezzotinto of Shakefpeare, from your 


favourite picture of him; It has more vivacity in it, and is more 


The 


like Shake‘peare’s foul, than any picture I have feen before.” 
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. ‘The reader will hereby perceive, thay thefe editors hevé 
had fome comfort. They have been told by this friend’ in the 
country, that their play is deautifully printed, and that the mez- 
zotinto before the title, zs more like Shake/peare’s foul than any 
picture be bas feen befores 

Concerning the print.we will have no controverfy; but we 
ftilk adhere to our former opinion, that the foul of the mezzo-, 
tinto is not the foul of Shakefpeare. It has been the fate of 

Shakefpeare to have had many miftakes committed, both about 
his foul,and body.. Pope, who may haverbeen fuppofed-to have 
had fome acquaintance with his foul, knew fo little of his body 
as to exhibit him under the form of James the Firft. We fhould 
be glad to flatter Mr. Jennens upon fome knowledge of his 
body, in hopes that we may hereafter praife him for gaining. 
more acquaintance with his foul. But while he keeps company 
with men who look for the foul of Shakefpeare no further than 
4 mezzotinto, there is great reafon: to fufpect that the Poet and 
the Critic will continue firangers. . | r 

We that are daily-witneffes to the revolutions of the learned 
world ;.and have known many authors, and many editors, who, 
while they thought their greatne/i was a-ripening, have been fud- 
denly nipt by a killing frof ; we, who have ourfelves fometimes. 
{uttered from the unexpected blafts of nipping criticifm, muft 
be fuppofed to have a juft fenfe of literary misfortunes, and to 
regard a dejected brother with mild fympathy and foft commi« 
feration. We have imaged Mr. Jennens and his coadjutors 
haftening to town with their new Lear ; counting the miles, frett» 
ing, at the roads, and curfing the poft-horfes, At laft they en- 
tered this great metropolis. Veui, vidi, vici, faid Mr. Jennens, 
‘ [have hitherto concealed my powers ; but I will now thew thefe. 
Londoners the. prowefs of feventy-fix. Calviticm layred celate,” 
Thus he fpoke, and grew larger in-his own eyes. But NEmesis 
heard the unfeafonable boaft; and the ghoft of Care ftood: 
grinning behind him, That night he dreamed a fatal dream. 
A garland of bays was advanced towards him, . He ftretched 
out his band, feized it with eagernefs, and found it was birch, 

We do not doubt, byt that when this fad recital fhall arrive 
in Leicefterfhire, the manor-houfe of Gopfal will be completely 
infulated by the tears of all the neighbouring parifhes. Vale, 

“fexnine nofier ! jiteratorum omnium minimeé Princeps !-—Arrogance 
ill becomes the man who commences critic at a time of life, 
when the little judgment and fancy he ever poffeffed, are both in 
their decline! — Adieu, plump Saygrace ! go comfort thy trififul 

aifon, . : . ae 
. For tears do ftop the focdgates of bis eyes; 

and may the {miles of the fair, at the ball in Bloomfbury, over- 
pay thee for all thy fufferings in our Review !—Farewell, mof 
microfcopic Lemuel, who, like thy namefake, the immortal: 
Gulliver among the Brobdignagians, hadf almoft efcaped’ our 
notice! We acknowledge the certainty of thy defcent. from, 
that great traveller ; for through him only, ‘the art of Liliputian 
¢:iticifm could have devolyed to thee! ; 








